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OP 

Prof.    S.   J.    SEDGWICK'S 

^JicIItMgJFR^fED+COa^E-fGF-fliECTaRE^:!^ 

z^^^cataloguezeue: 

Stereoscopic  Views  of  Scenery 

IN    ALL   PARTS    OF   THE 

ROCKY  AND  SIERRA  NEVADA  MOUNTAINS 

BETWELN 
TAKEN   BY  THE 

i=':Ea:orroo-x=L^^x=':Eiio  ooi=lt='s  oie""  tj.  jp.  i=l.  :e=^. 

OF  WHICH  PROF.  SEDGWICK  WAS  A.  MEMBER, 

yoii 

UNION     PACIFIC     RAILROAD, 
AT   X  COST   OF   OVER   $10,000, 


ALSO  :many  by  other  artists. 


*  3000  -f  DIFFEl^E]^^!  4  gf  EREOgCOPIO  -f  VIE¥/g  i^ 

THE  OSLY  COMPLETE  SERIES  EVES  TAIIII.  AM  NOW  OFFERED  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


-o  r*^^.^-- 


This  Series  comprises  Views  in  the  Black  Hills,  in  Medicine  Bow,  Uintah,  Wahsatch,  and  Sierra 

Nevada  Mountains,  in  all  parts  of  Utah,  Views  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Views  of  Track-laying, 

Laying  of  Last  Rail,  and  all  Important  Points  and  Places  between  Omaha  and 

San  Francisco.     Also,  Views  of  Silver  and  Copper  Miuing  Picgions  and 

Hydraulic  Gold  Mining  in  California,  showing  Miner*  at  work, 

and  also  the  manner  of  Mining  for  Gold  at  the 

Present  Day. 

Big  Trees,  Yosemite  Valley,  Lava  Beds.  Yellowstone  Park.  Columbia  Pdver.    In  the  Canyons  of 

the  Colorado  River,  and  among  the  Ancient  Cities  of  the  Aztecs. 


IF'OTJIE^LTX^:    EXDITIOHNT- 


PUBLISHED     BY 

S.    J.    SEDGWICK,   A,    M. 

NEW     YORK. 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1879, 

by  S.  J.  Sedgwick,  A.  M., 

In  tlie  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


While  giving  my  Illummated  Lectures,  ''  Across  the  Continent,  ' 
(which  I  have  been  doing  the  past  six  years  in  eight  States,  and  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  twenty  phxces,  and  for  six  hundred  nights) 
I  have  been  frequently  asked,  *'  Why  do  you  not  write  your  descrip- 
tion of  each  picture  and  give  the  public  a  book  of  your  observations  ?  " 
A  moment's  reflection  will  furnish  an  answer. 

A  description,  minutely  and  accurately  written,  not  questioning 
its  value,  would  fail  to  convey  to  the  mind  an  image  like  that  made 
by  tlie  photograph  addressed  to  the  eye. 

"  Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aureni, 
(^uam  ([xvx  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus."' 

Where  each  picture  furnishes  a  text  for  a  discourse,  a  close  atten- 
tion is  required,  lest  a  description  should  develop  itself  into  a  disserta- 
tion; in  which  case  our  pamphlet  would  readily  swell  into  a  volume 
of  2,000  pages  !  To  those  beholding  the  photograph,  a  brief  verbal 
description  gis'es  life  a^nd  completeness  to  the  scene  not  to  be  ob- 
tained in  any  other  way,  and  impresses  it  indelibly  on  the  mind. 

As  the  title  indicates,  the  pamphlet  is  merely  an  announcement  of 
my  Illuminated  Lectures — Lectures  illustrated  by  Illuminated  photo- 
graphs— and  eighteen  lists  of  views  used  in  the  course  of  the 
"Across  the  Continent"  lectures.  The  remaining  lists  announce  my 
other  lectures  and  Stereoscopic  Views.  The  Catalogue  will  be  use- 
ful to  those  collecting  and  ordering  any  of  these  views,  and 
of  service  to  travellers  making  the  "Trans-continental  Journey," 
inasmuch  as  it  indicates  the  principal  objects  they  may  desire  to  see. 

Our  Country  is  certainly  a  land  preeminently  distinguished  in  its 
magnificent  scenery.  Its  great  extent  of  territory  upheaved  and  un- 
rolled on  such  a  colossal  scale,  its  mighty  rivers  and  inland  seas,  its 
thundering  cataracts,  grazd  cascades,  majestic  forests,  broad 
savannas,  awe-inspiring  mountains,  and  enchanting  valleys,  and  in- 
finife  variety  of  aspect  given  to  all  these  by  every  shade  of  climate, 
plainly  pre-ordain  it  the  home  of  a  great  people. 


To  bring  this  scenery  in  accurate  pictorial  form  before  all  the 
people, — to  have  them  realize,  value  and  cherish  the  inheritance  be- 
queathed them, — is  the  end  sought  for  bj  these  lectures. 

The  lecturer  is  encouraged  in  the  work,  laborious  as  it  is,  from  the 
extended  patronage  he  has  received, — by  the  liberal,  he  might  almost 
say,  lavish  praise  ot  the  Piess,  to  whom  he  offers  his  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments. 

He  would  likewise  express  his  obligations  to  Captain  A.  J.  Rus- 
sell, foremost  among  the  landscape  photographers  in  this  country  ; 
also,  to  Mr.  D.  C.  Chapman,  astronomical  photographer  in  the  Ruth- 
erfurd  Observatory,  New  York  City,  for  valuable  information  and 
courtesies  received  during  our  many  years'  intercourse  and  friend- 
ship. S.  J.  S. 

Newtown,  Queens  Co  ,  N.  Y.,  July,  1879. 
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The   Crater  of    the   Giantess  is   IS   by   25   feet,  and   throws   its   column   of 


The  GIANIES^s,  Yellowstone  Palk. 
water,  with  deafening  report,  over  100  feet  in  height. 


N.  B.  TO  ARTISTS— Among  ouv  series  may  be  found  a  great  variety  of  Views 

t?^              Uniois^     Pacific             ^^ 

'                     ^ 

i                                 R.  R. 

I 

Step^eoscopic     Views. 

JXCf^OSS  THE    ^.ONTINENT     J^X'^KST    FF(OM    ^OmaHA. 

No.      1.        pMAHA     ^EI^ES. 

1.— U.  p.  R.  R.  Offices 

2.— Catholic  Cliurcli  and  Cozens  Hotel 

'.\. — Looking  down  Donglass  Street 

4. — View  of  Chiirclies,  Omalia 

5. — Block  on  Donglass  Street 

C— Street  Scene,  Thirteenth  Street,  Omaha 

7. — Block  on  Faruham  Street 

8.— Omaha  from  Old  Capitol 

9. — Looking  down  Farnliam  Street,  Omaha 

' 

10. — Omalia  from  Height 

11.— U.  P.  R.  R.  Offices 

1*2. — Faruham  Street  from  Height 

13.— Block  on  Farnliam  Stieet 

14. — General  View  of  Omaha 

i 

15. — Churches  No.  2 

16. — Street  Tiew  of  Machine  Shop 

'I 

17. — Interior  of  Passenger  Coach,  Omaha 

1 

IS.— Ditto                               do. 

1 

19.— Passenger  Coach,  U.  P.  R.  R. 

i 

20.— Interior  of  Puhnan  Palace  Car 

! 

21. — 3klachine  Shops  from  Bluffs 

j 

22. — Machine  Shops,  Omaha 

23.— Turn  Taljle  and  Machine  Shoi>.s 

i 

24. — Tank  and  Machine  Shops 

i 

25. — Distant  vie\y  Machine  Shoj) 

2fi. — Interior  of  Carpenters'  Shoi)s 

27. — Omaha  Machine  Shops  from  "West 

'■Z^. — Machine  Shops  looking  West 

■29. — Machine  Shops  from  Lumber  Yard 

' 

30. — Birds-eye  View  of  Omaha 

31.— Old  Capitol,  Omaha 

7 
> 

Tli€  suhjcct  of  iliis  Piditre  u ixhr lined. 

\ 

from  Nature,  suitable  for  Artists'  Sturiies.   From  no  other  source,  exceptincr  an  actual  visit, 

can  sucli  a  correct  idea  of  the  Oreat  West  be  obtained. 

They  (Prof.  Sedgwick's  Illuminated  photographs)  have  never  been  surpassed 


by  anything  that  has  yet  been  given  in  this  city, 


Jilizabelh  {X.  J.)  Duily  Journal. 


PROF.  SEDGWICK  S  LECTURES 

consist  of  Selections  from  these  Views  taken  on  glass, 
hence  are  called  transparencies.  By  the  aid  of  a 
powerful  Oxy- Hydrogen  Camera  these  are  magnified 
many  hundreds,  even  thousands  of  times,  and  the  en- 
larged images  are  presented  to  the  eye  in  all  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  originals.  Hundreds  of  people  are 
thus  enabled  to  see  them  at  the  same  time.  The  lecturer 
gives  a  concise  and  clear  statement  of  the  picture  in  view. 
This  unique  method  in  effect  carries  the  audience  from 
scene  to  scene^  in  their  natural  ordcrr,  across  the  wonder- 
ful country  termed  our  "Great  West." 


"Wherever  Prof.   Sedgwick's   Photographs   are   shcvn,  crowded 
houses  must  naturally  follow." 


"The  chief  feature  of  these  "Across  the  Continent"  Lectures 
consists  in  2,000  transparent  photographs,  showing  with  great  vivid- 
ness and  accuracy  the  most  striking  scenery  of  the  North  American 
Continent.  These  lectures  have  been  delivered  over  400  nights  and 
have  met  with  flattering  success." — X.   Y.  Herald. 


The  most  interesting,  instructive  and  popular  lectures  ever  given 


Union   Pacific 

R.  R. 
Stereoscopic  Views, 

Cf^OSS  THE    ^^ONTINENT  ^Xj  EST    FF^OM    ^MAHA. 

j^O.    2.        J^LATTE  ^ERIES. 


31.— Fremont  Hotel 

3*2. — Main  Street,  Fremont 

33. — Fremont  Hotel,  near  \iew 

34. — Grain  Elevator,  Fremont 

35. — Sem  inary ,  Fremont 

36. — Columbus,  from  Tank 

37. — Columbus,  (New  Town),  Street  view 

38. — Windmill,  Columbus 

39. — Front  Street,  Columbus 

40.— Clother's  Hotel,  Columbus 

41. — Loup  Fork  Bridge,  interior  view 

42. — Loup  Fork  Bridge,  exterior  view 

43. — Second  Street,  Grand  Island 

44. — Gristmill,  Grand  Island 

45. — Turn  table,  Grand  Island 

46. — Distant  view  of  Grand  Island 

47. — R.  R.  Eating  house.  Grand  Island 

48. — Round  House,  Grand  Island 

49. — Grand  Island  Hotel 

50. — Grand  Prairie  view  near  Grand  Island 

51. — Great  Trestle  Bridge  over  North  Platte 

5"2. — Great  Trestle  Bridge,  with  Engine 

53. — N©rth  Piatt  Station,  from  the  east 

54.— Front  Street,  North  Piatt  Station 

55.— Hotel  at  North  Platte 

56.— U.  S.  Barracks,  North  Platte 

57. — Machine  Shops,  from  South  West.  N.  P. 

58.— Front  of  Hotel,  North  Piatt  Station 

59. — Machine  Shops,  from  N.  W.,  North  Platto 

60. — Hotel,  Cheyenne 

61. — Looking  west  from  Hotel,  Cheyenne 

6J. — R.  R.  Hotel  Dining  Room,  Cheyenr.e 

63. — Passenger  Train  and  Hotel,  Cheyenne 

64. — Bird's-eye  view  of  Cheyenne 

65. — View  on  Sixteenth  Street  Cheyenne 

6Q. — View  on  16tli  St.,  looking  norths  Che^eune 

67. — Young  Antelope,  Cheyenne 

i]S. — Round  House,  Cheyenne 

69. — Legislative  Halls,  Cheyenne 

70. — Distant  view  of  Cheyenne 

71. — Churches,  Cheyenne 

A. — Fremont,  from  Verandah  of  Hotel 

B. — North  Platte  Machine  Shops 

The  subject  of  this  Picture  underlined. 


in  our  Town  Hall,  without  an  exception.''— Wal'innford paper. 


"There  is  a  fascination  and  power  in  bis  lectures  not  easy  to  be  reported." — 
Bridgeport  BepuhUcan  Standard. 


m 


II: 


illliiiliiiilliililllt; 


"The  entertainment  altogether  realized  the  intention  of  the  directors  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A."— .Y.  Y.  Times. 


The  entertainment  is  first  class  in  every  respect,  and,  meritoriously,  is  deserving 


Union  Pacific 
R.  R. 


TER^oscopic  Views, 


CROSS   THE 


^£ST    FF^OM    ^VAHA. 


72 
73. 

74. 
75. 
76, 

77, 
78, 
79, 
80, 
81, 
82, 
83, 
84, 
85, 
86.- 
87 
88. 
89, 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
9G 
97, 
98. 
99 
100 
101 


No.    3.        ^LACK   J4ILLS    ^EP^ES. 

.—Lime  Kiln  Cut,  Granite  Kanyeu 
.— Liuie  Kiln  Fill,  Granite  Kan^-^u 
.—Lime  Kiln  Cut,  Granite  Kaayou 
.._Cut  and  Fill  Avest  of  Granite  Kanyon 
,— Fill  No.  2  West  of  Granite  Kanyon 
,— Bowman's  Cut,  East  of  Sherman 
.—Bowman's  Cut,  East  of  Sliernuin,  No.  2. 
,— Mulloy's  Cut,  East  of  Sherman 
.—Hall's  Fill  near  Sherman 
. — Sherman  Vale 

.—High  Eocks,  near  Sherman  Station 
. — Reed's  Rock,  near  view 
.—Reed's  Rock,  from  Buffalo  Bills 
.—Sherman,  Front  Street 
,— Reed's  Rock 
—Back  Bone  of  Black  Hills 
—Boulders  and  Timber,  Black  Hills 
—Grisly  Bear  Peak,  Black  Hills 
,— Rifted  Rock,  Black  Hills 
,— Look-out  Peak,  Black  Hills 
,— Timber  Scene,  Black  Hills 
, — Summit,  Black  Hills 
,— Sherman,  looking  West,  Black  Hills 
,— Windmill  at  Sherman  Station 
.—Valley  of  Shadow,  Black  Hilis 
-Rocky  Way,  Black  Hills 
—Timber  Line,  Black  Hills 
.—Specimen  of  Scrub  Pine,  Black  Kills 
,— Chugwater  Peaks,  Black  Hills 
,— Hermit's  Glen,  Black  Hills 

The  subject  of  this  rkture  nvderlimy.. 


,^M 


of  a  spontaneous,  grand  and  liberal  support.— 75id. 


Syiopsis  of  tie  "Acress  tie  ContlneDt"  Lectures. 


LECTUr^E    I, 


From  Omaha  to  Green  River ;  The  Great  Plains  and  their 
Animals  ;  First  Ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Monu- 
ment Park  and  Garden  of  the  Gods,  Colorado. 


LECTURE    II. 


Echo  Canyon  ;  Head-waters  of  Bear  River  and  Scenes 
in  the  Uintah  Mountains,  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Sea. 


LECXXJRE    III. 

Weber  Canyon ;  Mormons  and  Great  Salt  Lake  City. 


LECTXJR.E    IV. 

Central  Pacific  Railroad ;  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  and 
Hydraulic  Mining.  Modocs  and  Lava  Beds.  Scenes  on  the 
Columbia  River. 


LECTURE    V. 


Big  Trees  in  Calaveras  and  Mariposa,  and  a  full  display  of 
Yosemite  Yalley. 


LECTURE    VI. 

China    and   the    Chinese,  at   home  and  abroad.     "With 
Colored  Photographs. 


LECTUIiE    VII. 

Yellowstone  Park  and  Geyser  Region. 


EACH  LECTURE  COMPLETE  IN  ITSELF, 

And  illustrated  b}-  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Pictures. 

The  whole  showing  the   Scenery,    Indians,    Animals,    Vegetation, 

Geological    Formations,    Mormons,    Mines   and    Amazing 

Structures  of  the  Continental  Kailroad  in  a  manner 

hitherto  unattempted. 


'  Our  people  here  have  a  delightful  way  of  seeing  the  '  Great  West. 


Union    Pacific 

R.  R. 
Stereoscopic      V 


lEWS. 


J^CF^oss  THE  ^Continent  ^XJest 
j^o.  4.    pAL,E  pi^EEK  &•  Laramie  ^Ef^KS. 

102.— Dale  Creek  Bridge,  Snow  Sceue 

10;i. — Dale  Creek  Bridge,  from  above 

104. — Dale  Creek  Bridge,  from  Ape  Rock 

105.— Dale  Creek  Bridge,  Distant  View 

108. — Dale  Creek  Bridge,  approach  from  West 

107. — Dale  Creek  Bridge,  from  above 

108. — Dale  Creek  Bridge,  Distant   View,    Snow 

Scene 
109.— Dale  Creek  Bridge,  from  DrrJd's  Rock 
110. — Dale  Creek  Bridge,  from  Ape  Rock 
111. — Dale  Creek  Bridge,  Perspective  View 
112. — Dale  Creek  Bridge  from  below^ 
113. — Dale  Creek  Bridge  from  above 
114. — Dale  Creek  Bridge  from  Granite  Bluifs 
115. — Dale  Creek,  from  above  Bridge 
116.- High  Blntfs,  Dale  Creek 
117. — Devil's  Gate,  Dale  Creek  Kanyou 
118. — Looking  down  from  Bridge 
119. — Crossing  of  Old  Emigrant  Road 
120. — I^ooking  across  Dahi  Creek,  belo^v  Bridge 
121. — Turban  Rock,  Dale  Creek  Kanyou 
122.— High  Rocks,  Dale  Creek 
123.— Eagle  Gap,  Dale  Creek 
li>4.— Cut  No.  3  West  of  Dale  Creek 
125.— Cut  Xo.  3  West  of  Dale  Creek 
12(5.— Cut  No  5  West  ot  Dale  Creek 
127.— Cut  No.  4  West  of  Dale  Creek 
12^-— Commissioners,  Fort  Saunders 
129. — Head  Quarters,  Laramie 
130. — Front  of  Hotel,  Laramie 
131. — Round  House,  Laramie 
132. — Second  Street,  Laramie 
133. — B.  Street  Looking  East,  Laramie 
134. — Skating  Pond,  Laramie 
135. — R.  R.  Hotel,  Laramie 
136. — Hospital,  looking  over  Plains 
137. — Dining  Room,  Hotel,  Laramie 
138. — Machine  Shops.  Laramie 
139. — Cinnamon  Bear^  Laramie 
140. — Rear  view  of  Machine  Shops,  Laranue 
141. — Episcopal  Churcb,  Laranue 
142. — Imperial  View,  Laramie 
143. — Laramie  Vally,  75  miles  South  of  R.  R. 
144. — Snow  &  Timber  line.  Medicine  Bow  Mts 
145.— Rock  Cut,  Red  Buttes 

The  subject  of  this  Picture  underlined. 


■The  Bee  (Colossnim). 


'  To  the  student  of  nature  tliese  lectures   are  invaluable,    afford 

mg  food 

}Wr^                    —          -^^"m 

. 

^^^             Union  Pacific             ^^ 

\ 

V              _                         R.  R.                                          \ 

^ 

Stereoscopic  Views. 

^cpysss  THE  [Continent  '^est  from  I^maha. 

J^O.   5.        JITTER  pREEK   ^ER^ES. 

146.— Bushnell  and  Party,  Rock  Creek 

147. — Machine  Shops,  Rawlings  Springs 

148. — Round  House,  Rawlings  Springs 

141). — Machine  Shops,  Ra\Ylings  Springs,  from  W 

150.— Engine,    in    Round    House,    Rawlings 

Springs 

151.— Ditto                       do.                        do. 

152. — Distant  View  Round  House,  Rawlings  Sps 

15:5.— Black  Buttes  Station 

154. — Hermit's  Grotto,  Black  Buttes 

155.— Amphitheatre,  lilack  Buttes 

156.— Fairy  Grotto,  Black  Buttes 

• 

157. — Caves  in  Mountain,  Point  of  Rocks                     ' 

158. — Black  Buttes  from  Mountains 

159. — Gen  Casements  laying  Track 

\ 

160, — Laying  Track,  Instantaneous 

161.— Long  Cut,  Bitter  Creek 

162. — Unloading  Ties,  BJtte"  Oreek 

163.— Mummy  Rock,  EUoi.  Buttes 

164. — Carmichael'.  ^^*mp.  Bitter  Creek 

165. — Carmichae^  s  Camp,  Bitter  Creek 

166.— Carmichael's  Cut  Bitter  Creek 

167.— Carmichael's  Cut,  Bitter  Creek 

168.— Carmichael's  Camp,  in  Distance 

169.— Carmichael's  Cut,  Bitter  Creek 

170. — Carmichael's  Cut,  Bitter  Creek 

171. — On  Mountains,  Green  River 

172.— On  Mountains,  Green  River 

7 

The  subject  of  this  Picture  underlined. 

\                                                                                                f 

) 

i 

i 

for 

study  wliicli  will  last  a  lifetime."— Guilford  jxiper. 

4 

"His  gentlemanly  manner  and  social  qualities  have  drawn  to  him   a  large 


circle  of  friends  here  in  GaiUord."— Sentinel. 


PLACES  VHSRE  Ml  limm  LSCTVESS  HAVE  SEEN  GIVEN, 


NEW   YORK   CITY. 

St.  Peter's  Hall. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Churcli]  of  the 

Holy  Trinity. 
Church  of  the  Strangers. 
13th  Street  Pres.  Church. 
National  University  of  Music. 
11th  Pres.  Church. 
Steinway  Hall. 

Stanton  Street  Methodist  Church. 
Colosseum. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Communion. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 


BROOKLYN. 

Bedford  Avenue  Reformed  Church. 

Packer  Institute. 

Doctor  West's  Seminary. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Historical  Society. 

Hoyt's  Mission  Chapel. 

Polytechnic  Institute. 

Middle  Reformed  Church. 

Classon  Avenue  Pres.  Church. 


LONG  ISLAND  CITY. 

Stk  John's  Episcopal  Church. 
East  Baptist  Church. 


LONG  ISLAND, 

Jamaica. 

Manhasset. 

Little  Neck. 

Flushing. 

Whitestone. 

Huntington. 

Newtown. 

Woodside. 

ASTORIA. 

Washington  Hall. 
Presbyterian  Church.   . 


STATEN  ISLAND. 


West  New  Brighton. 
Port  Richmond. 
Graniteville. 


GREENPOINT. 

Java  Street  Church. 

First  Baptist  Church. 

Union  Street  Methodist  Church. 


WILLIAMSBURG. 
Ainslie  Street  Pres.  Church. 


HARLEM. 
Holy  Trinity  Church. 


WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS. 

Library  Association. 


FORT  WASHINGTON. 
Class,  and  French  Institute. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Fishers  ville. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Haverhill. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Westerly'. 
Providence. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Newtown. 

Sandv  Hook. 

Bethel. 

Danbury. 

East  River 

Guilford. 

Wallingford. 

Middletown. 

Milford. 

Bridgeport. 

Clinton. 

New  Haven. 

Brookiield  Centre. 

Merideu. 

Ansonia. 

Branford. 


NEW  YORK. 


Cornwall. 
Mount  V^ernon. 
Kinderhook. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Woodbridge. 

Elizabeth. 

Jersey  City. 

Camden. 

Trenton. 

Newark. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Scranton. 


Dayton . 


OHIO. 


In  many  of  these  places  the  lectures  have  been  repeated. 


An  iron  structure  has  taken  the  place  of  the  former  bridge,  yet  so  light 


and  airy  in  appearance,  that  you  might  imagine  a  big  spider  had  spun  its  web 
across  the  chasm. 


[Eiizateth  Daily  Jotiimal.] 

**  The  Professor  works  differently  from  any  others  that  have  ever 
lectured  here  on  a  large  scale.  He  attends  to  his  own  camera,  places 
his  pictures  to  suit  himself,  and  lectures,  or  rather  explains,  as  he 
goes  along.  He  speaks  in  a  clear,  pleasant  voice,  pronouncing 
every  word  clearly,  and  his  tone  of  voice  attracted  a  cheerful  atten- 
tion to  him  from  the  start.  It  were  useless  to  attempt  a  furt«her 
description  after  this  point  (Yosemite  Valley)  was  reached. 

"  The  audience  was  entranced.  They  were  awed  into  silence  at 
first,  but  then  as  the  giant  proportions  of  the  stupendous  rocks  and 
falls  were  given  by  the  lecturer  they  broke  out  in  hearty  applause.  It 
seemed  strange  to  hear  an  audience  applaud  a  firm,  old,  inanimate 
rock,  but  they  did,  simply  because  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
mass  would  not  let  them  be  quiet. 

"It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  see  the  pictures  Professor  Sedgwick 
exhibits  in  order  to  have  any  conception  of  them.  They  are  beauti- 
ful in  themselves  considered  merely  from  a  photographer's  point  of 
view.  In  one  it  was  so  perfectly  clear  that  the  forms  of  the  pebbles 
could  b«  seen  in  the  water  several  feet  from  the  shore. 

"  They  have  never  been  surpassed  by  anything  that  has  yet 
been  given  in  this  city.  He  then,  amid  hearty  applause,  proceeded 
to  show  several  views  of  the  Modoc  Indians,  and  the  grounds  of 
the  late  massacre.  The  lecture,  or  entertainment,  was  an  unusually 
happy  and  instructive  one,  and  there  is  hardly  a  doubt  but  that 
Professor  Sedgwick  would  have  a  large  house  if  secured  to  lecture 
here  ajrain." 


[Meriden  Re^) u Mica n.  ] 

"  By  his  beautiful  pictures  and  easy  address  he  at  once  enlisted 
the  attention  of  the  audience,  and  carried  them  through  an  hour  and 
a  quarter  in  an  apparently  much  shorter  lime. 

"The  Professor  is  thoroughly  at  home  on  the  subject  and  gives  in 
an  hour  more  than  can  be  acquired  in  weeks  by  any  other  way. 
The  lecturer  is  bold  and  incidentally  strikes  heavily  at  some  of  the  follies 
and  customs  of  the  day,  yet  with  a  promptness  and  good  humor  that 
is  both  pleasing  and  profitable. 

*'The  lecture,  as  a  whole,  treated  historically  and  scientifically, 
was  one  of  great  merit,  and  was  highly  appreciated  by  his  large,  in- 
telligent and  interested  audience." 


Every  night   that  we  have  Professor  Sedgwick   with  us  but  adds  another 
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lEWS, 


JTo.  5.  JITTER  pF^EEK^ERiB:s,  ^outinued. 

173. — Cut  near  Green  River 

174. — Cut  Horses  at  Work,  Green  River 

175. — Giant's  Club,  Green  River 

176. — Building  Permanent  Bridge,  Green  River 

177. — Citidal  Rock,  Green  River 

178. — Citadel  Rock  Elevation,  Green  River 

179. — Temporary  Bridge,  Green  River 

180.— Station,  Green  River 

181. — Temporary  Bridge, from  below.  Green  R. 

182. — Station  and  Engine,  Green  River 

183. — Side  Cutting,  Green  River 

184. — Side  Cutting,  with  Engine,  Green  River 

1S5. — Cribwork  Bridge,  Green  River 

186. — Rock  Cut  where    Fish  were  found 

187. — Teapot  Rock,  Green  River 

188.— Teapot  Rock,  (Distant),  Green  River 

189.— Giants  Head  Stone 

190. — Side  Cut,  Green  River 

191.— Side  Cut,  Green  River 

19-2.- Side  Cut,  Green  River 

193. — Looking  up  Valley,  Green  River 

194. — On  Mountains,  Green  River 

195. — Couutelss  and  Party,  Green  River 

r  96.— Side  Cut,  Green  River 

197. — Above  the  Valley,  Green  River 

198. — At  work  on  Rock  Cut,  Green  River 

199. — Laying  Track  near  Green  Rive*: 

The  suhjed  of  this  Picture  undcrVtued. 


desire— that  the  course  of  lectures  might  have  been  more  extended.'— Sentinel. 


[Long  Island  Farmer.  ] 

''  'Splendid,  splendid!'  said  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
be  in  attendance  on  Prof.  Sedgwick's  lecture  and  photographic  views 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad  and  Rocky  Mountains,  at  Union  Hall  Acad- 
emy, on  the  evening  of  January  10th.  The  lecture  opened  with  an 
account  of  the  materials  used,  and  the  cost  of  finishing  the  entire 
Pacific  Railroad. 

"  And  what  a  tremendous  amount  of  labor  attended  the  enterprise, 
such  as  tunnels  through  the  heart  of  mountains,  steep  grades  to  be 
ascended  and  gullies  to  be  filled  up  that  the  road  might  be  properly 
laid,  and  other  interesting  matter  which  space  forbids  mentioning, 

"The  first  picture  shown  was  one  of  the  East  River  ferry  boats, 
taken  instantaneously,  showing  the  foam  and  sparkle  of  the  water 
just  thrown  from  the  wheel ;  and  another  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel. 
Both  of  them  were  given  to  show  that,  as  we  could  easily  recognize 
these  pictures,  so  could  any  who  have  travelled  West  recognize  the 
views  shown  during  the  evening. 

"The  lecturer's  manner  of  delivery  is  happy,  and  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  fireside  talk  rather  than  of  studied  discourse,  and  ques- 
tions were  freely  answered. 

"■  Parents,  go,  and  take  your  children  to  Prof.  Sedgwick's  second 
lecture,  which  will  take  place  at  Union  Hall  Academy,  on  next 
Monday  evening,  January  24,  and  you  and  they  will  be  both  enter- 
tained and  instructed  about  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  our  Western 
country." 


Prof.  Sedgwick's  photographs  are  the  finest  ever  exhibited. 


"Prof.  Sedgwick's  Entertainment — the  most  unique,  beautiful  and 
instructive  ever  produced,  and  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated." 


The  lecturer's  manner  of  delivery  is  happy."— Long  Island  Farmer. 


Lower  Fall,  Yellowstone  Kivee,  370  Feet  High. 


Every  step  of  the  road  seems  to  become  intensely  interesting.' 
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^cf^oss  THE  Continent  ^V,esT  from  ^^maha 
No.     6.        ^RIDGER  ^EI^ES. 

'200. — Granger  Station 

201.— Old  Tower  Church  Buttes 

202. — Pillars  of  Hercules,  Buttes 

203.— Church  Buttes 

204.— Church  Buttes  Station 

205. — Ranch  on  the  Plains 

206. — General  Casement 

207. — Reynolds  and  Douling'sCamp,  Aspen 

208. — Grader's  Camp,  Aspen 

209. — Grader's  Cabins,  Aspen 

210. — Laying  track  on  Muddy 

211. — Casement's  Cars,  As])en 

212. — Engine  blowing  off  Steam,  Wasatch 

213.— Wasatch  Station 

214. — Wasatch  Eating  House 

215. — Wasatch  Passenger  Train 

216. — Wasatch  Temporary  Round  House 

217. — Wasateh,  Distant  View 

218.— Wasatch,  from  West 

219. — Trestling  Great  Z  Temporary 

220. — Looking  West  from  Wasatch 

221. — Looking  down  Great  Z 

222.— Cut  No.  2,  West  of  W^asatch 

223.— Trestle  Great  Z 

,724.— Cut  No.  4  W^est  of  Wasatch 

225.— Cut  No.  5  West  of  Wasatch 

226.— Cut  No.  5  West  of  Wasatch 

227. — Looking  East  from  Tunnel  No.  2 

228.— Great  Trestle,  near  Tunnel  No.  2 

229. — Tunnel  No.  2.  Looking  down 

230.— Camp  at  Tunnel  No.  2 

231, — Dining  Room  of  Camp 

The  subject  of  this  Picture  undei'Uned. 
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— Scranton  Republican. 


A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Prof.  Sedgwick  for  his  admirable  lecture. 
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-Ii  lushing  Times. 


"One  can  gather  more  information  of  the  far  West  by  attending  these  lectures 

i 

i 

i       Prof.  S.J.  SEDGWICK'S     ^ 

) 

U.  p.  R.  R. 
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282.— Artists  at  Breakfast.  Uimahs 

238.— Life  in  Mountains,  Head  of  Bear  River 

284.— Shadow  Lake,  Uintahs 

285.— Shadow  Lake  from  South  East 

286  —Shadow  Lake  from  Travellers'  Home 

2:^7.— Shadow  Lake  from  North  East 

288  —Shadow  Lake  Irom  North 

289.— Shadow  Lake  from  East 

240.— Major  Russell's  Bedroom,  Uintahs 

241  —Summit  of  Uintah  Mountains 

242.— Waller  Lake,  Uintah  Mountains 

248  —Forest  View,  Uintah  Mountains 

244.— Old  Trapper,  Bear  River 

24o.— Old  Trapper's  Home,  Bear  River 

246.— Lakeiof  Sounding  Shore,  11,500  feet  high 

247  —Spectre  Lake,  Looking  West 

248  —Lake  of  Sounding  Shore,  Distant  View 

249.— Moore's  Lake,  Head  of  Bear  River 

250  —Moore's  Lake,  from  South  West 

251.— Moore  s  Lake,  No.  2 

252.— Moore's  Lake,  View  from  Mountains 

258.— Large  Spruce  Pine,  Uintahs 

254.— Photographing  under  difficulties 

255.— Spectre  Lake,  Uintah  Mountains 

256.— Summit  of  Uintahs 

257. -Rain  Storm  on  Spectre  Lake 

258.— Sergeant  Swark,  the  Guide 

259.— Lone  Cabin,  Head  of  Bear  River 

260.- Carter's  Lake,     The  highest  body  of  fresh 

water  in  Uintahs 

261.— Vegetation  at  11,000  feet  elevation 

262.— Group  of  Soldiers,  Head  of  Bear  River 

268.— Mountain  Meadows 

264.— Looking  down  Bear  River 

«               The  subject  of  tJds  Picture  underlined. 
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ks  spent  at  books."— /Scranton  Republic  m. 

J 

The  lecture  of  Professor  Sedgwick,  on  Thursday  evening,  was  one  of  the 


||||HIIWl1l|l||l,r!iJ!!iHiwrii;i!r'imrffipi^ — iniriiirnTiiiiir 


most  interesting  descriptive  lectures  to  which  we  have  ever  listened."— 5cran,'on 
Jouri  al. 


■All   seemed  highly   pleased   with  the  nights'  entertainments,    which   are 
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265.— Tunnel  No.  2  Head  of  Echo 

266.— Tunnel  No.  2  Head  of  Echo 

267.— Chimney  Rock,  Head  of  Echo 

268.— Castle  Rock,  Head  of  Echo 

269.— Castle  Rock,  Old  Watch  Tow«l 

270.— Castle  Rock,  No.  2 

271. — Castle  Rock  Station 

272.— Castle  Rock,  Distant  View 

273.— Castle  Rock,  Old  Watch  Tow«i 

274.— Eastern  Portal  Tunnel  No.  2 

275. — Castle  Rock  Station,  from  Monnlailii 

276.— -Temple  Rock,  Looking  East 

277. — Temple  Rock  Kanyon 

278. — Echo  Kanyon,  from  Scorpion  Hil\ 

279. — Stage  Station,  Hanging  Rock 

280.— Devil's  Post  Office,  Echo  kanyoD 

281. — Castle  on  Mountains 

282. — Lion  Rock,  Echo  Kanyon 

283. — Rocky  Mountain  Hotei 

284. — Chimney  Rock,  Echo  Kaix7on 

285. — Castle  on  Mountain,  Echo  Kaa^^a 

286. — ^Mormon  Camp,  Echo  Kanyaa 

287. — Chimney  Rock,  Echo  Kanyon 

288.-^Western  Portal  Tunnel,  No.  2 

289-— Depot  at  Wasatch 

The  subject  of  this  Picture  underlined 


certainly  worth  the  seeing:'— Brooklyn  Daily  Times 


His   photographic  transparencies  were  the  finest   ever  exhibited  here. 


GreenpDint  Republican. 
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"These  lectures  are  of  much  better  quality  than  nine  out  of  ten  that  are  given          '< 

^^y               Union    Pacific              '^ 
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R.  R. 
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290. — steam  Shovel  Loading,  Echo  Kauyoii                     1 

I 

291. — Steam  Shovel  Unloading  Echo  Kanyou 

1 
1 

292. — Looking  down  from  Death's  Rock    Echo 

Kauyon 

i. 

293. — Echo  Kauyon,  Looking  East 

294. — Stage  Station,  Hanging  Rock 

! 

295. — Looking  East,  Morman  Fort,  Echo  Kauyon 

( 

296.— Supply  Train,  going  down 

297. — Looking  up  the  Bluffs,  Echo  Kauyon 

298. — Looking  down  Grade,  Echo  Kauyon 

. 

299. — Looking  up  Echo  Kanyou 

300. — Looking  down  Echo  Kauyoii 

301. — Capt  Clanztou  Echo  Kanyou 

302. — Stage  Rauche  at  head  of  Echo  Kauyon 

303. — Odd  Fellows  holding  service,  Echo  Kanyou 

304. — Face  of  Temple  Rock,  Echo  Kanyou 

305. — Steamboat  Rocks,  Echo  Kanyou 

306. — Echo  frcm  Temple  Rock,  Echo  Kauyon 

307. — Monument  Rock,  Echo  Kauyon 

308. — Monument  Rock,  No  2,  Echo  Kanyou 

309.— Monument  Rock,  No  3,  Echo  Kanyou 

310. — Monument  Rock,  Echo  Kanyou 

311. — Looking  up  from  Great  Eastern,  Echo 

Kanyou 

■                  The  subject  of  Ihis  Picimc  underlined.                     i 
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with  all  the  eclat  of  liberal  advertising  and  press  notices."— ^tw?  Y 

ork  Ecening 

Telegram. 

No.  1. — Oinalhl  Series.  Pictures  1  to  31  inclusive  give  the  promi- 
nent points  of  Omaha.  This  city  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri 
River,  and  is  a  thriving  place  of  20,000  people.  The  offices  and  ma- 
chine and  car  shops  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  are 
located  here.  The  Railroad  Bridge  across  the  Missouri,  Post  Office, 
Hotels,  Churches  and  High  School  building  are  among  the  principal 
objects  of  interest.  From  the  top  of  the  High  School  building  the 
view  of  the  Missouri  River  and  of  the  surrounding  country  is  exten- 
sive. This  edifice  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Capitol  Building. 
[No.  31. — Omaha  series.] 

The  Railroad  Bri(lg;e  that  spans  the  Missouri  at  this  point  is  a 
large  structure,  entirely  of  iron,  excepting  the  abutments  and  the 
floor.  It  consists  of  eleven  spans,  each  span  being  250  feet  in  length. 
They  are  supported  at  the  banks  on  stone  abutments,  and  at  the  in- 
termediate points  on  iron  columns  eight  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter, 
and  resting  on  bed  rock  far  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  river.  The 
bridge  stands  50  feet  above  the  water. 

At  Fremont,  47  miles  from  Omaha,  we  obtain  a  good  view  of  the 
great  Plains.  Here  we  enter  upon  that  region  where  one  beholds  mile 
after  mile  of  meadow  land,  now  level,  now  undulating,  to  the  eye  al- 
most as  boundless  as  the  sea .  Formerly,  a  stray,  gray  wolf,  an  antelope 
or  a  buffalo  would  break  the  monotony.  A  few  years  have  greatly 
changed  this.  Every  few  miles  a  thriving  village,  and  fields  of  grain, 
orchards  and  largo  plantings  of  trees  are  seen.  The  formerly  supposed 
desert  land  has  been  changed  into  the  garden  of  the  world.  Yet,  in  many 
places,  the  effects  from  the  clear  atmosphere  and  the  vast  extent  of  the 
scene  impress  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  solitude  that  no  words  can 
reveal.      [No.  50.] 

Our  route  is  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Platte  R.ver,  for  300 
miles,  and  then  we  cross  its  North  Fork  on  a  very  long  trestle 
bridge,  built  on  piles  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  stream.  [No.  51. — 
Second  series.]  The  photographs  give  good  ideas  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  country  and  of  this  bridge. 

Some  of  the  streams  in  this  region  possess  the  peculiarity  of  quite 
disappearing  in  certain  localities.  This  phenomenon  is  owing  to  the 
character  of  the  soil  through  which  the  stream  passes,  which  in  these 
places  is  a  coarse  sand,  extending  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  as  the 
water  enters  it,  sinks  out  of  sight,  and  percolates  through  until  the 
character  of  the  bed  changes,  when  it  will  appear  on  the  surface 
again.  It  is  important  to  know  how  to  trace  these  "dry  beds,"  as 
they  are  called,  for  by  slightly  digging  in  them  water  can  be  found. 


Leaving  Noi'tll  Platte  the  aspect  changes.  We  are  approaching 
the  base  of  the  mountains  ;  rock  scener}'  will  now  be  our  subjects  for 
study,  and  for  200  miles  we  shall  have  great  variety.  When  we  ar- 
rive at  Cheyeune  we  shall  have  attained  an  altitude  of  5,931  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  the  largest  place  between  Omaha  and  Salt  Lake, 
and  is  the  cantral  point  and  distributing  depot  for  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  on  the  south,  and  the  Black  Hills  on  the  north. 

At  Sherman  we  attain  the  greatest  altitude — 8,235  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  is  on  the  summit  of  the  Black  Hills,  It  is  2,200  feet  higher 
than  Cheyenne,  only  33  miles  distant. 

Reed's  Rock,  a  pile  of  granite  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of 
the  station  and  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  track,  rising  from  the 
ground  as  clean  and  regular  as  though  built  by  man. 

Dale  Creek  Bridge,  three  miles  west  of  Sherman,  was  a  trestle 
frame  work  650  feet  long,  and  127  feet  in  height,  spanning  from  bluif 
to  bluff,  and  was  one  of  the  grandest  features  of  the  road.  It  has 
been  replaced  by  an  iron  structure,  which  appears  even  more  fragile 
than  its  predesessor.  [See,  for  photographs,  list  4,  Nos.  102  to  115, 
inclusive.]  Its  eastern  approach  is  through  a  granite  cut,  a  thousand 
feet  in  length,  and  on  a  down  grade  of  60  feet  to  the  mile. 

From  Dale  Creek  Bridge  the  descent  is  rapid  to  the  Laramie 
Plains.  We  see  the  sandstones  resting  on  the  granites,  and  as  we 
proceed  westward  the  cretaceous  formations  assume  a  nearly  hori- 
zontal position,  and  30  miles  further  on  the  coal  beds  will  be  seen. 

Just  as  we  strike  the  Plains  we  pass  the  Red  Buttes.  These 
immense  formations,  which  cover  the  grassy  fields,  are  of  a  rather 
fine  grained  sandstone,  with  a  dingy  yellow  and  brick  red  color,  and 
they  stand  up  in  many  a  fantastic  form  from  500  to  800  feet  in  height. 
The  "Dial,"  the  "Washington,"  and  "Cathedral"  are  the  most 
conspicuous.      On  the  top  of  one  is  an  eagle's  nest. 

After  leaving  the  Laramie  Plains  the  scanty  growth  of  sage  brush 
and  the  surface  of  the  land,  covered  with  alkali,  in  some  places  like 
a  light  fall  of  snow  flakes  and  the  water  so  impregnated  with  it,  and  so 
bitter  as  to  be  offensive  to  the  taste  and  injurious  to  the  health  of 
man  and  animal,  present  to  the  eye  a  dreary  region.  Such  the  out- 
ward aspect,  but  to  the  geologist  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  locali- 
ties— confirming  the  remark  of  Humboldt,  that  "  to  see  is  not  always 
to  observe." 

The  Banks  of  the  Green  River  present  some  very  beautiful  and  re- 
markable scenes.  The  stratified  rocks  on  the  east  bank,  and  the  deep 
cuts  and  fossil  banks  on  the  west  side  furnish  abundance  of  subjects 
for  pen  and  camera. 


He  creates  a  feeling  of  enthusiasm   in  the  minds  of  his  audience  closeb 


allied  to  the  actual  experience  of  the  journey." — New  York  Evening  Telegram. 


Those  absent  would  sufficiently  regret  their  loss,  if  they  fully  comprehended 
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313.- 

313.- 

314.- 

315.- 
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319.- 

320. 

321. 

322 

323.- 

324.- 

325- 

326.- 

327.- 

328. 

329. 

330. 

331. 

332. 

333. 

334. 

335. 

336. 


—Rocky  Mountain  Bouquet 
—Rocky  Mountain  Bouquet 
—Rocky  Mountain  Bouquet 
—Colfax  and  Party  at  Echo  City 
—Colfax  and  Party  at  Echo  City 
—Warehouse,  Echo  City 
—Echo  City,  from  South 
—Echo  City,  from  Witches'  Rocks 
—Echo  City,  Cashier's  Office 
-Echo  City,  Weber  River 
—Echo  City,  Eagles'  Rock 
—Witches'  Rocks,  Echo  City 
—Witches'  Rock,  with  group,  Echo  City 
—Looking  into  Weber  Valley,  Echo  City 
—Echo  City,  from  Witches'  Rocks 
—General  View  of  Witches'  Rocks 
—Witches'  Jug,  Witches'  Rocks 
—Weber  Valley,  from  Witches'  Rocks 
—Eagle  Rock,  (Imperial) 
—Dan  Casement  and  Parfy 
—Pulpit  Rock,  Looking  West 
—Pulpit  Rock,  Looking  up  Weber 
—Pulpit  Rock,  Looking  East 
—Pulpit  Rock 
—Pulpit  Rock 

The  subject  of  this  Picture  underlined. 


what  gratification  and   delight  could   be   concentrated   in   a  single  evening' 
entertainment." — Flushing  Journal. 


An  entertainment  wortliy  their   profoundest    admiration   and   not  to  be 
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surpassed  in  the  whole  vfoild."— Flushing  Journal 


They  ought  to  attract  every  lover  of  the  sublime  and   beautiful  wherever 
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J^o.   9.      ^CHO  City  ^ei^es  (^oiitinued. 


337. — Hangiug  Kock,  Echo  City 

338.— Snake  Head  Rock,  Echo  City 

339.— Mouth  of  Echo  Kanyon 

340. — Warehouse,  Rear  View 

341.— Hanging  Rock,  Echo  City 

342. — Echo,  from  Conglomerate  Peaks 

343.— Eagle  Rocks,  No.  2 

344. — Bromley  House,  Echo  City 

345. — S.  B.  Reed  and  Captain  Davis 

346. — Weber  Valley,  from  Eagle  Gap 

347.— Distant  View  of  Echo  City 

348.— Sentinel  Rock,  Echo  City 

349. — Lady  on  Horseback,  Echo  City 

350. — Giants  Graveyard,  Echo  City 

351. — Weber  River,  at  Echo  Kanyon 

352. — Conglomerate  Peaks  (Imperial) 

353._Ofticers  in  their  Car  at  Echo  City 

354. — ^Needle  Group,  Witches'  Rocks 

355.— W^itches'  Rocks 

356.— Odd  Fellows  Group  at  Echo 

357.— Old  Stage  Station,  at  Echo 

358._Pulpit  Rock,  at  Echo 

The  subject  of  this  Picture  undei'Uned. 


given." — Flushing  Journal. 


The  Giant's  Club  and  Teapot  are  two  most  singular  and  grand  for- 
mations of  rock,  beautiful  in  their  stratifications,  the  lower  strata 
being  yellow,  white  and  gray,  and  the  upper  a  dark  red.  They  are 
about  200  feet  high. 

Citadel  Rock  crowns  the  mountain  back  of  the  station  on  Green 
River,  and  is  a  grand  formation  about  two  hundred  feet  in  height. 

The  :«eries  of  views  from  200  to  264,  inclusive  embrace  some  of  the 
very  finest  views  in  this  collection,  whether  regarded  as  perfect  tran- 
scripts of  Nature's  grandest  features  or  as  specimens  of  art.  And  from 
265  to  358  we  have  a  complete  portrayal  of  EcllO  Canyon,  at  the 
head  of  which  the  first  objects  that  attract  attention  are  the  massive 
reddish  sandstones  on  our  right,  which  have  weathered  into  curiously 
castellated  shapes,  and  which  have  received  the  name  of  Castle  Rocks, 
They  are  from  500  to  800  feet  in  height. 

From  this  point  to  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  the  eye  will  be  con- 
stantly arrested  by  the  wonderful  scenes  contained  in  our  lists,  and 
to  the  intelligent  eye  the  photographs  will  speak  with  more  force 
and  satisfaction  than  the  most  labored  descriptions  can. 

On  the  north  side  the  walls  rise  perpendicularly  from  800  to  1,000 
feet,  of  a  bright  but  dark  red  color,  and  their  summits  are  capped 
with  bluish-green  cedars.  On  the  opposite  side  the  hills  recede  in 
well  rounded  slopes,  yet  in  many  places  quite  impossible  to  climb. 

The  view  from  Scorpion  Hill  is  simply  immense. 

Death's  Rock. — The  rock  still  continues  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
already  passed — namely,  sandstone  and  conglomerate.  This  bluff  is 
about  600  feet  high.  Its  name  was  derived  from  a  singular  incident : 
A  Mormon  militiaman  was  standing  on  this  rock,  and  his  confederate 
was  standing  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  canyon.  He,  thinking  a 
shot  could  not  reach  him  from  that  distance,  challenged  his  com- 
panion to  shoot  him.  The  bullet  took  effect,  and  the  body  fell  from 
the  bluff  and  was  dashed  to  j^ieces  on  the  rocks  below. 

The  Great  Eastern,  or  Steam  Boat,  Rock  is  an  enormous  bluff 

rising  to  the  height  of  eight  hundred  feet,  and  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  that  of  an  enormous  steamer. 

Monument  Rock  is  a  regular  obelisk  of  conglomerate  rock,  rising 
to  the  height  of  250  feet.  Its  resemblance,  at  the  top,  to  that  of  a 
doof's  head  will  be  seen  at  a  o^lance. 

Pulpit  Rock  is  a  mass  of  conglomerate,  about  18  feet  in  length, 
breadth  and  height,  resting  on  a  narrow  neck,  and  poised  on  a  pedes- 
tal about  50  feet  in  height.     It  is  at  the  mouth  of  Echo  Canyon. 


Back  of  Pulpit  Rock  is  Hanging  Rock,  where  the  base  of  the 
rocky  mass,  Dearly  a  thousand  feet  in  height,  projects,  without  any 
support,  from  20  to  30  feet.  From  this  point  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
Weber  River  is  seen  and  of  the  mountains  which  rise  beyond. 

As  we  round  out  of  Echo  Canyon,  going  west,  Ave  enter  Weber 
Canyon,  and  in  '  69  here  stood  the  city  of  Echo,  which,  at  that  time, 
had  a  population  of  3,000. 

While  considering  canyons  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  that 
all  the  great  canyons,  so  far  as  known,  have  streams  of  water  passing 
through  them.  Echo,  Weber,  Humboldt,  Colorado,  Rio  Chilly,  Yel- 
lowstone, Merced,  and  the  rivers,  in  nearly  all  cases,  bear  the  same 
name.  Whether  the  river  received  the  name  from  the  canyon,  or  the 
canyon  from  the  river,  or  both  from  some  other  cause,  has  not  been 
determined  in  all  case^.  Humboldt  has  its  name  from  the  great  trav- 
eller Humboldt.  Echo  may  have  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
in  certain  parts  of  the  eanyon  several  distinct  echoes  are  returned  to 
any  sound  made — as  the  crack  of  a  whip,  report  of  a  gun,  or  peal  of 
thunder. 

From  Sentinel  Rock  we  have  a  grand  view  of  the  country.  In 
one  direction,  looking  up  the  Weber  as  far  as  to  Coalville,  in  the  op- 
posite direction  the  Valley  of  the  W^eber,  through  which  the  mountain 
stream  winds  its  way,  is  at  our  feet,  and  on  the  south  side  of  which 
the  long,  sweeping  and  partially  rounded  hills  of  the  Wasatch  Moun- 
tains ar^.  distinctly  seen. 

Eagle  Rocks,  just  back  of  Echo  City,  are  splendid  specimens  of 
conglomei  ates.  Even  the  very  pebbles  are  shown,  so  perfect  are  the 
photographs.  The  walls  are  about  500  feet  high.  These  rocks  were 
so  named,  from  the  fact  that  two  eagles  have  their  nest  in  a  cavity 
in  the  side  of  one,  and  have  there  reared  their  young  for  several 
years. 

From  Echo  to  the  NaiTOWS,  nearly  seven  miles,  are  some  very  fine 
bottom  lands,  and  these  have  been  brought  under  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation by  the  Mormons. 

All  the  views  from  232  to  264  cannot  be  seen  by  the  traveller  as 
they  are  from  forty  to  niaety  miles  Irom  the  railroad. 

This  is  also  the  case  with  views  from  446  to  476,  embracing  some 
of  the  very  finest  scenery  in  Utah  Territory. 


"The  illustrations    were  splendidly    executed  and  carefully    selected,    and 

the    descriptive     remarks    of    the   Professor     were      listened    to     with     the 
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most  rapt  interest."— i\^eio  York  Evening  Telegram. 
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jStei^eoscopic  Views, 

S^CROSS    THE    g^ONTINENT     ^V  EST    FFfOM    ^HlAHA. 

'' 

JnTo.    lO.        ^EBER^    KaNYON  ^EI^ES> 

359.— AVilhelmina  Pass 

360.— Wilhelmina  Pass 

361.— Wilhelmiua  Pass 

362.— Wilhelmina  Pass,  Distant  View 

I 

363. — Wilhelmina  Pass,  from  Echo  City 

1 

364. — Wilhelmiua  Pass,  from  Tank 

365.— Wilhelmiua  Pass,  from  East 

363.— Wilhelmiua  Pass,  from  Stone  Quarry 

367.-1000  Mile  Tree,  Lookin-^  South 

f 

363.-1000  Mile  Tree  Gorge 

339.— 1000  Mile  Tree,  Excursion  Party 

- 1 

370.-1000  Mile  Tree,  Eastern  Portal 

371. — Fishiui^  Party,  Weber  Kanvon 

372.— West  End  Tunuel  No.  3 

373.— Camp  at  Tunnel  No.  3 

374.— Buihliug  Tunuel  No.  3 

375. — Building  Tunnel  No.   3 

376. — Foot  Jiridge  at  Tunnel  No.  3 

377. — Mormon  Camp  at  Tunnel  No.  W 

378.— Devil's  Shoot 

^ 

379.— Engineers  Head  Quarters  at  Tunuel  No.  3 

c 

330.— Building  First  Bridge  over  Weber 

331.— Looking  down  Weber,  from  Stoue  Quarry 

332.— From  Slate  Point,  Looking  down 

333. — From  Slate  Point,  Looking  down 

334.— Tunnel  No.  4 

335. — Tunnel  No.  3,  from  Mountains 

333. — Bridge  30,  above  Tunnel  No.  3 

337.— Looking  up  Weber,  from  Tunnel  No.  3 

333.— Eastern  Portal  of  Tunnel  No.  3 

339.— Devil's  Shoot,  Distant  View 

390.— Finger  Rock,  Weber  Kanvon 

391.— Bridge  above  Tunnel  No.  4 

392.— Tunnel  No.  3  from  1000  ft.  above. 

393.— Looking  West  from  Strawberrv  Ford 

394.— Distanf  view  of  Strawberry  Ford 

395. — Entrance  to  Tunnel  No.  4 

393.— Devil's  Shoot,  Perspective 

397.— Weber  River,  Bridge  32 

393.— Telegraphic  Corps,  Weber  Kanyou 

399.— Strawberry  Ford,  Weber  Kanyou 

• 

The  subject  of  ihis  rktiire  nmlerVined. 
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^                                     ^ 

deal  of  good"— Brooklyn  DaVy  Times. 

"  WE  HAVE  ALL  HEARD  OF  THE  YOHEMITE." 

[Scrcmton  (Pa.)  Eej^ubliain.^ 

"  We  congratulate  the  audience  of  intelligent  and  refined  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  lecture  of  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick,  on  Saturday  evening,  on  the  Yosemite  Valley  and 
some  of  the  w^onders  of  California.  The  lecture,  with  the  excep.ion 
of  the  one  on  Mormonism,  was  the  most  entertaining  of  the  series, 
and  gave  those  present  an  opportunity  of  comparing  their  previous 
conception  of  the  ground  covered  by  the  lecture  and  what  it  really 
is,  as  shown  in  the  fine  illustrations  given  on  the  occasion. 

"  We  have  all  heard  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  but  how  faint  and  im- 
perfect were  our  conceptions  of  the  marvellous  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  the  place,  until  we  had  a  partial  realization  of  them  in  the  splendid 
scenes  spread  out  before  our  view  by  the  Professor  !  We  have  all 
heard,  also,  of  the  "  Big  Trees  "  of  California,  but  even  the  products 
of  our  imagination  were  saplings  compared  with  such  gigantic 
growths  as  the  "  Father  of  the  Forest,"  the  "  Mother  of  the  Forest,'* 
or  of  the  '' Tw^o  Sentinels."  Pleasure,  surprise,  wonder  and  awe 
were  inspired  in  every  one  present,  and  we  are  grateful  for  the  high 
and  intellectual  character  of  the  entertainments  given  us  by  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick  ;  and  it  is  but  forwarding  the  cause  of  virtue,  as 
well  as  art,  for  our  respectable  people  to  give  these  lectures  the 
widest  publicity  in  their  power,  and  thus  most  effectually  frown  upon 
that  which  is  low,  vulgar  and  immoral." 


"  Never  did  Gough,  or  Beecher,  or  Chapin,  or  any  other  popular 
lecturer  of  the  country,  captivate  an  audience  more  completely  than 
did  the  lecturer  we  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  last  evening." 

[Ibid] 


Prof,  Sedgwick  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit. 
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fTo.    lo,      Pevil's  Pate  ^ei^es. 

-Devil's  Gate  Bridge,  General  View 

-Devil's  Gate  Bridge,  Testing  Combination 

-Devil's  Gate  Bridge,  Temporary 

-Devil's  Gate,  froni  Bluffs  opposite 

-Devil's  Gate  Bridge,  Distant  View 

-Devil's  Gate,  Side  Cut 

-Devil's  Gate,  Lui/king  Up 

-Devil's  Gate,  Group  of  Tourists 

-Devil's  Gate  Bridge,  Perspective 

-Devil's  Gate  Bridge,  Perspective 

-Devil's  Gate  Bridge,  Showing  River 

-Devil's  Gate  Bridge  from  below 

-Rapids  of  Weber,  Instantaneous 

-North's  Camp,  from  above 

-North's  Camp,  foot  of  ^lountains 

-North's  Camp,  from  Mouth  of  Weber 

-Road  at  Mouth  of  Kanyon 

-Looking  up  Weber,  from  Mouth 

-North's  Camp 

-Looking  into   Devil's  Gate 

-Mouth  of  Weber,  from  Uintah  Station 

-Looking  up  the  Weber 

-Looking  into  Weber,  from  Rocks 

-Rapids  of  Weber,  Instantaneous 

-Weber,  from  Cavern 

-Salt  Lake,  from  Wasatch  Mountains 

-Salt  Lake,  Bird's-eye  View 

The  subject  of  this  Picture  underlined. 


A  course  of  most  interesting  lectures."— Bro'jW(/?2  DjLily  Times. 


Coalville,  a  snug  little  Mormon  village  of  a  thousand  people,  on 
the  Weber,  about  five  miles  above  Echo.  Chalk  CrC'Ok  runs  by  the 
side  of  the  village  and  empties  into  the  Weber.  Fine  trout  fishing 
here.  The  large  stone  building  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  is  the 
Meeting-house.  This  place  received  its  name  from  the  coal  mines 
located  here.  It  is  60  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  road  to  it 
is  through  Parley's  canyon. 

Following  this  road  to  Salt  Lake  City,  a  few  miles  beyond  Coalville, 
we  pass  Wanship,  and  a  beautiful  stream  of  water,  filly  named  Silver 
Creek.  It  soon  canyons,  and  the  walls  rise  quite  as  high  as  the  walls 
of  Echo,  but  not  as  abrupt  nor  precipitous.  Passing  Parley's  Park, 
and  entering  Parley's  Canyon,  the  feelings  of  admiration  for  the 
beautiful  will  be  changed  into  those  of  awe  and  wonder  as  the  tower- 
ing and  rugged  cliffs  stand  before  us.  Jefferson  said,  ''  A  view  of 
Harper's  Ferry  on  the  Potomac  is  worth  a  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic."     What  would  he  have  said  had  he  seen  Echo  and  Parley  ? 

The  geological  age  of  the  coal  beds  at  Coalville  is  one  of  impor- 
tance to  geologists,- and  one  which,  according  to  Prof.  Hayden,  is  not 
yet  settled. 

Nos.  10,  10  and  10,  from  359  to  445,  inclusive,  show  the  prominent 
objects  of  interest  in  Weber  Canyon. 

Wilhelmina  Pass  is  the  entrance  to  the  Weber  Canyon.  Here 
the  mountains  close  together  and  the  river  dashes  its  way  through 
the  mountain  gorge  and  the  wild  scenes  follow  each  other  in  quick 
succession. 

The  1,000  3Iile  Tree,  a  thrifty  pine,  87  feet  high  and  3  feet  in 
diameter.   It  is  at  the  entrance  to  the  NaiTOWS  of  the  Weber  CaiiyOll. 

Pendant  from  one  of  its  boughs  is  a  sign  board,  from  which  the  trav- 
eller reads  that  he  is  1,000  miles  west  from  Omaha. 

Slate  Point  Rock,  between  the  1,000  Mile  Tree  and  the  Devil's 
Slide,  affords  some  splendid  scenes.  We  pass  through  this  spur  of 
the  mountain  just  as  we  approach  the  first  bridge  over  the  Weber. 

Devil's  Slide,  on  the  south  side  of  the  railroad,  a  mile  below  the 
1,000  Mile  Tree,  consists  of  two  parallel  and  perpendicular  walls  of 
granite  rock  running  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  a  distance  of  1 ,000  feet. 
They  are  from  50  to  100  feet  in  height  and  the  chasm  between  them 
is  from  10  to  30  feet  in  width.  The  river  washes  the  base  of  this 
stupendous  formation.      [No.  3*18.] 


The  Tunnels  3  and  4  are  ia  a  wild  and  picturesque  part  of  the 
canyon.  They  are  within  a  mile  of  each  other.  Here  the  mountain 
spurs  so  interlock  each  other,  that  they  force  the  river  into  a  ser- 
pentine course,  and  to  make  a  practical  roadway  of  but  one  mile,  ne- 
cessitated the  building  of  two  tunnels  and  four  bridges. 

Tunnel  No  3  is  500  feet  in  length,  and  is  cut  through  a  spur  of 
the  mountain,  composed  of  limestone,  quartz  and  trap.  To  gain 
the  summit  of  the  rocks  above  the  road-bed,  we  must  climb  300  fieet. 
Some  of  the  rocks  here  have  the  appearance  of  recent  volcanic  action. 

Just  before  entering  this  tunnel,  formerly  could  be  seen,  on  the 
left,  Finger  Rock,  No.  390.  It  has  fallen,  and  can  now  only  be  seen 
in  the  photograph. 

The  Devil's  Gate, — a  wild,  romantic  spot.  Here  the  Weber  River 
rushes  through  a  narrow  gorge,  so  narrow  that  it  almost  bars  its  pas- 
sage. The  mountains  tower  up  thousands  of  feet,  forming  on.e  of 
the  loftiest  ranges  on  the  west. 

The  Devil's  (jate  Bridge  spans  the  foaming  torrent  75  feet  above 
its  rocky  bed.  It  is  a  substantial  structure  of  wood  and  iron,  hence 
named  the  Combination  Bridge.  Contrasted  with  the  mighty 
works  of  Nature  which  tower  above  and  around  it,  gives  it  a  very 
fragile  appearance.  It  is  four  miles  from  the  bridge  to  the  mouth 
of  the  canyon,  or  rather  Uintah,  which  is  a  little  beyond  the  mouth. 

From  the  summit  of  the  mountains  at  the  mouth  of  the  canyon 
are  some  magnificent  panoramic  views.  As  one  sees  extending  far 
below  and  in  front  of  him  the  great  plain  that  stretches  out  toward 
the  Lake,  covered  with  beautiful  farms  and  foliage,  and  dotted  with 
houses  and  villages,  bathed  in  the  golden  light  of  a  glowing  sun,  he 
can  no  longer  wonder  that  the  Mormon  immigrant,  after  passing  the 
weary  way  of  the  Plains  and  the  terrible  canyons,  would  fall  down 
and  kiss  the  earth  for  joy  as  he  gazed  upon  this  lovely  scene. 

We  have  now  passed  through  the  Wahsatch  range  of  mountains, 
and  find  ourselves  at  Uintah  Station.  From  the  head  of  Echo 
canyon  to  this  point  is  58  miles,  and  we  have  fallen  2,320  feet  in 
coming  this  distance ;  7  miles  ahead  of  us  is  Ogden,  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  in  Utah,  population  6, 500— the  terminus  of  the 
U.  P.  R,  R  ,  and  we  here  change  cars  for  Salt  Lake  City,  or  C.  P. 
R.  R. 

Passing  several  thriving  villages,  Bonneville,  Willard  and  Brig- 
ham,  we  soon  come  to  Bear  River,  and  cross  it  (this  is  the  second 
time)  on  a  trestle  1,200  feet  long.     The  water  is  18  feet  deep. 


"we  hope  the  professor  will  visit  us  again." 

\_Lon(j  Inland  City  Star.] 

"Prof.  Sedgwick's  Entertainment. —On  WeclDesday  evening  last 
Prof.  Sedgwick  gave  an  exhibition  of  his  Photograpic  View^s  in  St. 
John's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Hunter's  Point. 

"  After  a  brief  introductory  lecture,  explanatory  of  the  immense 
work  and  value  of  the  great  Pacific  and  Union  railroads,  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  scenes  to  be  presented,  together  w^ith  the  amazing 
labor  of  obtaining  the  various  views,  he  then  opened  the  wonderful 
entertainment. 

"As  a  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the  scenes,  he  first  presented  a  view^ 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York.  Then,  before  us,  one  of  our 
vrell-known  ferry  boats  seemed  to  be  moving  "like  a  thing  of  life." 

"Then  came  the  great  West — the  former  State  House  at  Omaha, 
and  following  this  a  succession  of  scenes,  true  to  nature  and  to  art, 
of  the  Piains,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  suspension  bridges,  trestle 
bridges,  tunnels  (seeing  the  landscape  through  them),  station  houses, 
engine  houses,  cars  of  famous  lengths,  sleei^ing  cars  (view^s  interior 
and  exterior),  rivers,  a  Mormon  village,  Vice  President  Colfax  and 
party,  and  a  multitude  of  other  objects  most  attractive  and  w^onder- 
ful.  His  audience  w^ere  transported  to  distant  w^ilds,  to  terrific 
heights,  translucent  lakes,  and  natural  scenes  of  the  most  disordered 
kind  and  others  of  peerless  sublimity;  the  fearful  sw^eep  of  the  rail- 
road grade  and  the  self-poised  rocks  overhead.  Yet,  despite  the  dan- 
gers and  the  vast  distance,  Ave  Avere  made  to  feel  eager  to  journey 
over  the  route  to  witness  the  scenes  so  charmingly  presented.  It  w^ill 
not  surprise  us  to  learn  that  the  great  Pacific  Railroad  has  gained 
a  much  larger  passenger  list  by  the  Professor's  taking  exhibitions. 
The  audience  w^as  delighted,  and  we  only  had  to  regret  there  w^as 
an  end  to  the  exhibition.  We  hope  the  Professor  will  visit  us  again, 
and  give  us  the  w^hole  of  his  wonderful  sceiies." 


"The    photographic  views  were   presented   to   the    eye   and     mind   of 
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JTo.  lo.  pEviL's^ATE  ^ERiEs  fontlnued. 

427.— Salt  Lake  Valley,  from  2,000  ft.  elevation 

I 

428. — Looking  up  Weber,  from  side  of  Mountain 

429. — On  Wasatch  Mountains,  Looking  East 

4:^0.— Distant  View  of  Promintory  «fc  Salt  Lake 

43L — Looking  across  from  Summit  of  Mountains 

432.— U.  P.  R.  R.  from  3,000  ft.  elevation 

433. — Bird's-eye  View  of  Weber 

434.— Salt  Lake,  from  Summit  of  Wasatch                 1 

i 

435. — Turnpike  Road,  Weber  Kanyon 

43( . — Mountain  Mahogany,  Wasatch  Mountains 

437.— Distant  View  of  Salt  Lake 

438.— Salt  Lake  Valley  from  Mouth  of  Weber 

439. — Looking  down  into  Weber  from  Lookout 

440.— Looking    across  Weber   at   3,000  feet 

Elevation 

441. — Looking  down  on  Morgan  Valley 

442.— Looking  from  2,000  feet  elevation   into 

Valley 

443. — Bird's-eye  view  of  Weber  Kanyon 

444. — Weber  River,  from  above  North's  Camp 

445. — Looking  into  Weber,  from  Heights 

i 

( 

( 

The  subject  of  this  Picture  underlined. 
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audience,  w 

ith  a  reflex  of  all  their  grandeur,   wildness  and  magnificence. 

J' 

N.   Y.  Evin 

ing  Telegram. 

\_Scranton  {Pa.)  Journal] 
PROFESSOR    Sedgwick's    lectures. 

"The  lecture  of  Prof.  Sedgwick,  on  Thursday  evening,  w^as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  descriptive  lectures  to  which  we  have  ever  lis- 
tened. It  commenced  with  a  description  of  the  grand  scenery  on 
the  Pacific  Railroad,  in  the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake,  so  clear  and  vivid 
that,  in  connection  with  the  fine  magnified  photographic  views  with 
which  he  illustrates  his  lectures,  the  Professor  seemed  in  reality  to 
carry  his  audience  through  the  mountain  rocks  and  gorges  of  this 
wonderful  country. 

*'  The  latter  part  of  his  lecture  was  a  description  of  Salt  Lake  City^ 
the  ualimited  power  wielded  by  Brigham  Young  over  the  Mormons, 
the  msans  by  which  he  kept  that  power,  his  manner  of  exercising  it, 
and  the  danger  to  which  this  governmeat  was  exposed  from  it. 

"  No  one  should  fail  to  hear  the  remaining  two  lectures  of  the  course 
by  this  talented  lecturer." 


Rev.  Dr.  Cliarles  S.  Robinson,  Neiv  York. 

"Prof  S.  J.  Sedgwick  gave  four  of  his  lectures  in  course  in  our 
church  (the  Eleventh  Presbyterian),  this  last  Summer.  He  took  us 
on  the  journey  across  the  continent,  exhibiting  mxnj  views  of  all 
parts  of  the  Pacific  Railway,  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  Salt  Lake 
City. 

"Tbe  photographs  are  admirable,  and  the  manner  of  the  lecturer 
beyond  any  captious  criti3ism.  Mr.  Sedgwick  certainly  understands 
his  theme,  and  he  givesjin  two  hours  more  than  we  could  have  learned 
in  a  week's  study. 

'^Thisismore  than  a  mere  children's  entertainment.  Indeed,  his 
most  interested  and  instructed  auditors  were,  like  myself,  of  maturer 
years.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  openly  recommending  this  course 
of  lectures.  It  is  singularly  free  from  anything  that  could  cross  any 
sensibility  as  to  its  having  place  in  a  church  building,  or  that  could 
offend  any  taste." 


An  interesting  feature   of  the   lectiires  is   found   in  the   practical  obser- 
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No.  12,      Utah  ^ei^es. 

-Coalville,  Weber  Valley 
—Coalville,  Weber  Valley 
—Quaking   Aspen   Grove,      vVliite   Pine 

K any on 
—Looking  across  Cottonwood  Lake,  July  16 
—Old  Sawmill,  Parley's  Park 
—Party  on  Snow  White  Piue  Kanyon,  Aug  1 
—Looking  into  White  Pine  Kanyon 
—Looking  into  Weber  Pine  Kanyon 
—Distant  View,  Ripple  Lake,  y'   te  Pine 

Kanyon 
—Looking  into  Cottonwood  Kanyon,   from 

]Mount  Emma 
—Fishing  Party,  Ripple  Lake 
—Tourists  at  Ripple  Lake 
—Among  the  Pines,  White  Pine  Kanyon 
— O.  C.  Smith  and  Party,  White  Pine  Kanyon 
—Cottonwood  Kanyon,  from  Mount  Emma 
— Tourists  at  Ripple  Lake 
—Snow,  August  26,  White  Pine  Kanyon 
—Looking  into  Parley,  from  Mount  Emma 
—Ripple  Lake,  White  Pine  Kanyon 
— On  Wasatch  Mountains 
— Eph.  Hank's  House,  Parley's  Park 
—Judge  Snyder's  Residence,  Parley's  Park 
The  subject  of  this  Picture  underlined. 


vations   of  the   Professor,    in   these   he   excels."— *S/iore  Line   Sentinel. 


so  Large  Pictures  in  Each  Pltotoiji'apJUc  Album, 


The  attention  of  the  Manaqers  of  Lyceums,  Association^,  Chuvclies 
and  Schools  is  invited  to  this  programme. 
Liberal  terms  to  all. 


"  The  views  presented  of  this  scenery  (Yosemite  Valley)  were  splen- 
did. The  lecture  and  exhibition  were  well  received  by  the  audience, 
and  after  sitting  an  hour  and  a  half  they  would  have  remained  as 
much  longer  without  becoming  weary." — Dayton  {Ohio)  Daily  Jour- 
nal. 


'To  see  the  splendid  instrument  used  in  these  entertainments 
is  worth  the  price  of  admission.''  [This  refers  to  the  large  instru- 
ment.] 


*'  This  IS  no  mere  magic  lantern  show,  but  in  all  respects  a  first- 
class  artistic  entertainment." — JVeio  Yorh  Times. 


"  These  splendid  transparencies,  thrown  up  by  a  powerful  oxy- 
hydrogen  camera,  give  almost  as  vivid  an  idea  of  our  great  West  as 
could  be  obtained  from  the  actual  journey." — Ihid. 


**  Even  the  briefej-t  cescription  of  the  wonderfully  perfect  views  he 
displays  cannot  now  be  given,  and  we  can  only  say  those  present  en- 
joyed an  entertainment  worthy  of  their  profcundest  admiration,  and 
not  to  be  surpassed  in  the  whole  world." — Flushing  Journal. 


The  opinion  express  3d  here,  was,  that  the  entertainments   are   the  finest 
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No    12.     JJtah  Persies  Continwni 

-Beaver  Dam,  White  Pine  Kanyon 
-Beaver  Dam,  White  Pine  Kanyon 
-Beaver  Dam,  White  Pine  Kanyon 
-Beaver  Dam,  Wliite  Pine  Kanyon 
-Beaver  Dam,  White  Pine  Kanyon 
-Miners'  Residence,  Bingham  Kanycn 
-Mormon  Cottage,  Parley's  Park 
-Snow  and  Timber  Line,  Uintah  Mts. 
-Brigham  Young's  Residence 
-Tiieatre,  Salt  Lake  City 
-Great  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City 
-Great  Salt  Lake  City 
-D(seret  Store,  Salt  Lake  City 
-Mormon  Family,  Salt  Lake  Cit^ 
-Brigham  Young's  House,  Salt  Lake  City 
-Breaking  Ground  for  Utah  R.  R. 
-Sheep,  Utah 

-Miners'  Residence,  Bingham  Kaayon 
-First  Grist  Mill,  Utah 
-Green  Monster  Copper  Mine 
-Mormon  with  Three  Wives 
-Saw  Mill,  Bingham  Kanyon 
-Entrance  to  Copper  Mine 
l^he  subject  of  this  Picture  underlined. 


ever  presented   to   the  American   public." — L.  I.   City  Star. 


Bi^iir  Rivor  takes  its  rise  iu  the  miiiu  divide  of  the  Uintah  range 
of  mountains,  among  the  snow  peaks.  It  flows  far  to  the  north,  and 
then,  turning  sharply  to  the  south  and  flowing  for  nearly  100  miles, 
it  falls  into  the  northeast  arm  of  Salt  Lake.  We  cross  it,  as  stated 
above,  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth  and  just  before  we  come  to 
Corinne.  It  is  about  300  miles  long.  Near  tlie  head  waters  of  this 
river  and  in  the  Uintah  Mountains  some  of  the  finest  scenery  is  to 
be  found.  The  photographs  of  this  region  are  justly  celebrated. 
[List  '232  to  264  contains  these  views.] 

As  we  are  about  to  make  a  visit  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  are  in  sight 
of  the  Lake,  we  will  hear  what  the  writer  of  "  Our  New  West "  says 
of  it.  "  This  Lake  is,  indeed,  the  phenomenon  of  the  whole  interior 
basin.  It  lies  across  the  valley  15  miles  from  the  city,  is  very  irreg- 
ular in  shape,  but  about  50  miles  wide  by  100  long,  and  Salter  than 
any  ocean,  so  salt  indeed,  that  fish  cannot  live  in  it,  and  three  quarts 
will  boil  down  to  one  quart  of  fine  pure  salt,  and  on  whose  dense 
waters  the  bather  can  float  like  a  cork,  though  the  sharp  brine  must 
be  kept  from  his  mouth  and  eyes  under  penalty  of  severe  smarting. 

High  rocky  islands  stud  its  area  ;  under  the  free  wind  of  the  open 
country,  its  waves  have  an  ocean  roll,  and  will  breed  sea-sickness  at 
short  notice  ;  but  its  picturesque  surroundings,  the  superb  sunsets 
within  its  waters,  and  the  buoyant  brine,  all  invite  to  pleasure  sailing 
upon  its  surface.  When  we  came  out  of  our  bath  in  Salt  Lake,  a  thin 
crust  of  fine  salt  dried  upon  our  bodies,  and  iu  rubbing  ourselves  off 
with  towels,  we  had  a  most  excellent  substitute  for  a  rough  flesh- 
brush."     We  shall  speak  of  this  lake  again. 

Nos.  12  and  12  continued. — LUilll  SpHps  prescDts  a  great  variety 
of  scenery — mountain  and  lake,  also  of  Salt  Lake  City.  By  exam- 
ining the  list  from  446  to  490,  inclusive,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  de- 
scription of  all  would  require  much  space. 

"The  01(1  Deserot  Store,"  once  a  noted  building  among  the  faith- 
ful, now  used  as  a  printing  office  for  the  Deserct  Xeivs^  and  as  a 
storehouse  for  the  ti things.  The  substantial  stone  wall  shown  in 
the  view  is  a  part  of  that  which  surrounds  twenty  acres,  and  within 
which  are  the  offices,  schools,  workshops,  residences  and  gardens  of 
the  late  Erigham  Young. 

"Sig:iis  of  the  Co-operative  3Iercaiiiile  Institiition,'*  an  associa- 
tion of  Mormon  merchants  to  protect  themselves  against  Gentile  en- 
croachments. The  "  bull's-eye  signs,"  as  the  irreverent  style  them, 
mean,  undoubtedly,  "an  eye  t*o  business." 


The  Tabernacle  is  an  elliptical-shaped  building  and  with  its  pe- 
culiar dome-shaped  roof  surmounted  by  a  flag-staff  is  a  conspicuous 
object.  It  is  263  feet  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  163  feet  in 
width,  from  north  to  south.  The  roof  is  constructed  on  the  lattice 
principle,  and  is  supported  by  forty-six  parallelogram  pillars  of  red 
sandstone,  nine  feet  deep  by  three  feet  in  width.  It  is  63  feet  from  floor 
to  ceiling,  and  is  the  largest  self-sustainicg  roof,  excepting  one,  in 
America,  if  not  in  the  world.  In  the  Avest  end  of  the  building  is  the 
grand  organ,  the  t'lird  largest  instrument  in  the  United  States. 

''  The  Theatre  "  is  a  fine  building,  somewhat  in  the  Doric  style. 
The  front  is  ornamented  by  pilasters,  and  the  entrance  supported  by 
two  fluted  columns.  It  is  172  feet  in  length  by  80  feet  in  width,  and  40 
feet  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  stage  is  62  feet  deep,  with  curtain 
opening  of  32  feet.  The  interior  is  plainly  finished  in  white  and  gold. 
It  has  a  parquet,  dress  circle,  second  circle  and  gallery,  and  will 
seat  about  1,600  people. 

'^The  Temple,"  now  in  course  of  erection,  is  to  be  one  of  the 
fiaest  buildings  in  the  world.  It  is  99  by  186  feet,  and  the 
towers  are  to  rise  to  the  height  of  225  feet.  This  building  is  not  de- 
signed, as  many  suppose,  for  public  worship,  but  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  various  rites  and  .ceremonies  pertaining  to  the  new 
religion.  The  building  will  be  decorated  with  allegorical  and  mys- 
tical devices  ;  the  granite  used  in  its  structure  is  light  colored  and 
fine  grained,  and  is  brought  from  Cottonwood  Canyon,  16  miles 
from  the  city. 

"  Great  Salt  Lake  "  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  earth  ,  the  rem- 
nant of  one  of  those  vast  inland  seas  which,  in  former  ages,  graced 
the  scenery  of  our  continent.  The  ancient  shores  are  still  distinctly 
visible  along  the  base  ol  the  mountains.  This  sea,  slumbering  peace- 
fully in  the  shadows  of  the  vast  mountain  ranges  that  enclose  it,  with 
its  beautiful  islands,  and  shores  covered  in  some  places,  so  thick  with 
salt  that  it  can  be  shovelled  up  like  sand, — its  waters  destitute  of 
lif-^,  excepting  a  marine  insect  peculiar  to  itself,  constitutes  a  subject 
not  to  be  overlooked  by  the  traveller. 

"  Ensign  Peak/'  To  the  north  of  East  Temple  street.  From 
the  top  of  it  a  fine  panoramic  view  for  nearly  a  hundred  miles  can  be 
obtained. 

Hot  Springs,  another  interesting  object.  They  have  a  sulphur- 
ous odor,  and  several  medicinal  virtues  are  attributed  to  them.  The 
following  substances  are  given  by  analysis.  In  order  beginning  with 
that  of  the  greatest  quantity  :  Chlorine,  soda,  sulphuric  acid,  lime, 
magnesia,  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia. 


"Being  cognizant  of  the  interest  ani  value  of  these  lectures,  we  cordially 
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commend  them  to  the  public  attention." — X.  Y.  Herald. 


"A  true  method  of  gaining  information." 
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No.    13.       ^ALT  J^AKE  yALLET  ^ERIES. 

—Taylor's  Mill  Ogf^en 
—Woolen  Mill,  O^^clen 
—Taylor's  Mill  Station,  Os^den 
—Mouth  of  Weber  from  Uintah 
—Bridge,  Ogden 
— Corinne,  from  North  West 
— Corinne,  from  South  We§t 
—Uintah  Hotel,  Corinne 
—Montana  Street,  Corinne 

—  Station  Buildings,  Corince 

— View  on  Montana  Street,  Corinne 
—Steamer  on  Bear  Eiver 
—Looking  towards  Brigham  City 
—Bear  River,  Corinne 
—Bear  River  Bridge,  Corinne 
—Ferry  across  Bear  River,  Corinne 
— R.  R.  Bridge  from  Ferry,  Corinne 
—Distant  view  of  Corinne 
—Salt  Lake  Valley,  Corinne 
—Salt  Lake  Valley 
—Passenger  Train,  Corinne 
—Wasatch  Mountains  from  Bear  River 
—Paymaster's  Car,  Bine  Creek 
—Slaughter  House  at  Camp,  Blue  Creek 
—Great  Trestle  Work,  Promontory 
— Carmichael's  Cut.  P-omontory 
—Salt  Lake,  from  Trestle  Work 
—Carmichael's  Cut,  Promontory 
-Salt  Flats,  from  Bent's  Work 
—Hall's  Camp,  Promontory 

—  Salisbury's  Cut,  Promontory 
—Great  Bend,  Promontory 
—Mack's  Cut,  Promontory 
—Cut  No.  4,  East  of  Promontory 
—Trestle  (Imperial),  Promontory 
—Caves  of  Promontory 

-Graders  Breaking  Camp.  Promontory 
— Dstant  View  of  Great  Trestle 
-Cut  near  Blue  Creek,  Promontory 
— Boardmg  House  Cavern,  Promontory 
—Engine  on  Great  Trestle,  Promontory 
—Over  hanging  Cliff,  Promontory 
—Dead  Fall,  Promontory 

The  subject  of  this  Picture  underlined. 


This  is  object  teaching  on  a  grand  scale." — North  Shore  Advocate.. 


These    lectures    kIiouLI   be   seen    and   beard  by   every   man,    woman    and 


child   in   America." — .V.    Y.  School  Jcurnal. 


Our    Societies    and    Churches     cannot     do     better    than    to    secure 
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Stereoscopic  Views. 

iCF^DSS  THE  Continent  ).\jEST  from  ^^maha. 


Continued. 


534. — A.ssenil)liiig  to  Lay  Last  Rail 

585. — Junction  of  Rails,  Proi^entory 

53(). — Proniintory  from  AVest 

537. — Ceremony  of  Laying  Last  Rail 

538. — Morning  before  Laying  Last  Rail 

539. — Chinese  at  Laying  Last  Rail 

540. — Laying  Last  Rail 

5'U. — Scene  before  Laying  Last  Rail 

542. — Getting  ready  for  Layi/.g  Last  Rail 

543. — Group  of  Officials  at  Laying  Last  Rail 

544. — Eating  House,  Proinentory 

The  subject  of  iliis  Picture  nnderlined. 
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the  services    of    this    lecturer."— 7/>  d. 


The  Great  Snow  Storm  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 


The  Snow  Plow  on  the  Central  PAciric  Railroad. 


[y.  Y.  School  Journal^ 
"Nothing  can  well  be  more  entertaining,  and,  as  they  are  also 
very  instructive,  they  should  be  seen  by  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  America.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  Profeasor  will  be  in- 
duced to  repeit  his  inimitable  entertainmi^nts,  so  that  all  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  witness  them." 


[JV.  Y.  Evoiing  Telegram.'] 
"  To  those  who  desire  a  knowledge  of  what  the  great  West  is, 
and  who  cannot  visit  it  in  person,  we  know  of  nothing  that  will 
give  them  a  better  idea  of  its  salient  features  than  Prof.  Sedgwick's 
descriptions  and  photographs  ;  and  being  cognizant  of  the  interest 
and  value  of  these  lectures,  we  can  cordially  recommend  them  to 
the  public  attention.'' 


[Brooklyii  Dail(j  Time^.] 

"Prof.  Sedgwick  has  just  completed  a  course  of  most  interesting 
lectures  upon  the  views  of  the  principal  features  which  strike  the 
traveller  on  his  way  across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from 
whence  he  shipped  to  China  and  showed  the  '  Heathen  Chinee  '  to 
be  a  much  more  elevated  being  in  the  scale  of  entities  than  Chris- 
tians have  been  taught  to  believe. 

^'This  method  of  imparting  instruction  is  a  sort  of  mental  teleg- 
raphy, by  which  a  person  may  travel  all  over  the  world  and  con- 
verse with  all  sorts  of  people  and  see  all  the  curiosities  of  the  earth 
without  leaving  his  drawing-room.  It  is  destined  to  become  very 
popular  and  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  Prof.  Sedgwick  acquitted 
himself  with  great  credit." 


[Providence  Jonrnal.  ] 
"Prof.  Sedgwick  gave  another  of  his  interesting  illustrated  lectures, 
'  Across  the  Continent,'  befo-re  a  large  audience  in  Barneys  Hall, 
Saturday  evening.  To-night  is  the  last  lecture  in  the  course  and  will 
be  on  China  and  the  Chinese.  These  pictures  being  finely  colored^ 
something  fine  is  to  be  expected." 


"The   spacious   parlors   of    thp.   Institute    were   filled    to   over^iowins;    with 
ladies   and   gentlemsn  who  manifested  their  appreciation  by  close  attention 


Rounding   (,'apk   Horn,    2,001)   feet   above   the   American   Eiveji. 


and   enthusiastic  applause."— Pomeroy's   Democrat. 


These  lectures   have    been  given     over  400    nights   and   have   met 
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NioN    Pacific 
R.  R. 


Stereoscopic     Views. 

^Cfy)SS  THE    ^.ONTINKNT    ^ESx'  FF^OM    ^3MAH 


No.  14.      Califoi^ia  Series. 

5.5. — Summit  Sierra  Nevadas,  Snow  Sheds 

546. — Donner  Lake,  Distant  View 

547.—  Summit,  Old  Emigrant  Road. 

548.— Sumiriit,  C.  P.  R.  R.,  Looking  West 

549  — Donner  Lake  and  Snow  Sheds 

550. — Snow  Sheds,  Lookiug  west  from  Summit 

55 L — Douner  Lake,  from  Old  (^eder 

552. — Mountain  Ceder,  Summit  C.  P.  R.  R. 

553. — Hydraulic  Gold  Mining 

554. — Hydiaulic  Gold  Miniug,  Gold  Fields 

555. — Hydraulic  Gold  Mining,  below  Bank 

556. — -Hydraulic  Gold  Mining,  Miners  at  Work 

557. — Lake  Anna,  Sierra  Nevadas 

558. — Mountain  Scenery,  Sierra  Nevadas 

559.— Colfax  Station,  C.  P.  R.  R. 

560.— Colfax,  Front  Street 

56L— White  Oak  Carlin 

56'2. — Live  Oak  Carlin 

263. — Long  Leaf  or  Nut  Pine 

564. — General  View  of  Colfax 

565. — Live  Oaks,  Sacramento  Valley 

566. — Round  House,  Rocklin 

567. — Looking  up  K  Street,  Sacramento 

568. — Sacramento  Machine  Shops 

569. — Sacramento  Machine  Shops 

570. — Chinese  Washing  Clothes,  Sacramento 

571. — C.  P.  R.  R.  Shops,  Sacramento 

572. — K.  Street,  Sacramento 

573. — Sacramento  River  and  Pier 

574. — G.  Street,  Sacramento 

575. — Chinese  Quarters,  Sacramento 

The  subject  of  this  Picture  underlined. 


with   flattering  success."— .V.  Y.  Herald. 


'The   pictures  are  far  more    graphic   instructors    than    the    best     written 


k,,.iyji'lT"p'riiTF'  111  i||||l!i!'\i'^iii|!!SsN^ 


sketches    of    those    amazing    regioLs,   and    the    Professors    descriptions    are 
very    valuable." — Dayton,  0.,  Journal. 


It   is  but  justice  to  say  that  the  Professor  charmed   his   audience   by  his 
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J^o.    15.       pROUPS  &  Indians  ^Ei^ES- 


576. — Snake  Squaws  Making  Toilet 

577. — Ute  Squaws  in  Nevada 

578. — Visiting  Indian  Camp 

579. — Snake  Chiefs 

530. — Shoshone  Indians 

531. — Sick  Squaw  nnd  ^Medicine  Mau 

58*2. — Squaws  Gaml)ling  for  Beads 

583.— S.  B.  Reed 

584.— AV.  &  W.  Camp,  Weber 

58.'3. — Ella  Seymour 

586.— Pay  Day,  Echo  City 

587. — Group  of  Horssmen,  Echo  City 

588. — Alexander  and  Family,  Utah 

58'J. — Frost  and  Morton 

590. — Family  Group,  Utah 

591.-0.  C.  \Smith  and  Wife 

592.— Dan  Tilden  and  frieud 

593.— S.  B.  Reed  and  fiimily 

594.— S.  B.  Reed  on  Horseback 

595.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill 

593. — Cashier  and  Clerks,  Echo  City 

597.— Cashier's  Office  Echo 

598. — Mormon  Bishop  and  Family 

599. — Entrance  to  Weber,  (Imperial) 

600. — Engiueer's   Camp,  Webev,   Near   Tunnel 

No.     3 
601. — AVarner,  Whitman,  &  Gray 
602.— 0.  C.  Smith's  Clerks,  Echo  City 

60  3. — Group  of  Tourists  Eclio  City 
604. — Excursion  Party  at  Reeds 
605. — Group  of  Tourists,  Echo  City 
606.— Group  at  S.  B.  Reed's  Office 
607- — Indian  Squaws  and  Papooses 
608. — Dan  Casement,  Echo  City 
609.— Warner  &  Whitman  Group,  Echo 
610.— Mrs.  S.  B.  Reed,  Echo 

611. — Group  of  Engineers  Echo 
612. — Miss  Anna  Reed 

61  .\— Mrs.  S.  B.  Reed,  Sitting 

TJte  subject  of  this  Picture  underlhied. 


inimitable   description   of  the   various   scenes    along   the  line   of  the   Pacific 
Kailroad." — Long  Islander. 


"The  Museum  "  ia  Salt  Lake  City  is  a  point  of  interest.  Here 
can  be  seen  various  specimens  of  the  gold,  silver  and  other  mines 
of  Utah;  also  of  the  animals,  fossils,  woods,  &c.  A  large  number  of  In- 
dian relics  is  not  the  least  among  the  curiosities. 

The  Mormons  have  done  a  great  work  in  settling  Utah  Territory, 
and  the  movements  of  this  people,  from  the  birth  of  their  founder  and 
first  leader,  Joseph  Smith,  in  the  year  1805  (December  23)  to  the 
death  of  his  successor,  Brigham  Young,  1877  (August  29)  is  full  of 
stirring  incidents,  trials,  hardships  and  triumphs,  and  constitute  a 
remarkable  page  in  the  world's  history.  The  number  of  volumes 
of  books  written  in  relation  to  them,  omitting  magazine  and  news- 
paper articles,  cannot  be  placed  less  than  200. 

The  lists  from  491  to  515  embrace  the  main  points  of  interest  along 
the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  to  San  Francisco,  a  distance 
of  800  miles.  It  will  be  seen  they  present  some  of  the  very  finest 
views  of  our  Western  scenery,  and  in  great  variety. 

Corhme  is  reached  just  after  crossing  Bear  Eiver  for  the  second 
time.  It  was  one  of  the  most  important  business  towns  on  the  road, 
and  was  the  centre  of  a  very  extensive  trade  with  Idaho,  Montana  and 
the  Northwest.  The  town  is  new  and  many  of  the  buildings  are 
primitive  in  structure.  Its  trade  has  been  crippled  by  the  extension 
of  the  Utah  Northern  Railroad. 

Promoiiiory  Poiut,  celebrated  for  being  the  place  where  the  two 
roads  were  united  on  the  lOth  May,  1869.  It  is  1,084  miles  from 
Omaha,  and  690  miles  from  Sacramento.  It  is  4,932  feet  above  sea 
level.  The  views  give  a  lifelike  appearance  of  the  stirring  events 
of  that  memorable  day. 

The  Great  Desert.  As  we  sweep  around  the  northern  arm  of 
Salt  Lake  we  skirt  the  borders  of  the  Great  Desert,  which  stretches 
away  to  the  south  of  us,  covering  an  area  of  3,600  square  miles,  a 
region  of  dreary  desolation. 

Humboldt  Canyon  and  River  we  follow  for  nearly  300  miles, 
about  130  miles  on  its  northern  bank,  and  IVO  miles  on  its  southern 
bank,  crossing  it  twice.  Though  Humboldt  Canyon  has  not  the 
grandeur  of  Echo,  nor  the  weird  aspect  of  Weber,  yet  it  has  features 
unlike  theirs,  grand  and  distinctively  its  own. 

After  leaving  Truckee,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  we 
begin  to  climb  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 


Doniier  Lake,  the  Gem  of  the  Sierras,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
is  on  our  right.  It  is  high  up  toward  the  summit  of  the  Sierras, 
and  is  noted  for  its  picturesque  beauty.  It  is  in  full  view  from  the 
railroad,  and  the  traveller  looks  down  upon  it  as  he  is  crossing  the 
summit 

The  Snow  Sheds  and  Timnels  extend  for  nearly  oO  miles  The 
photographs  give  a  correct  view  of  these  great  structures,  some  of 
them  costing  5^10,000  a  mile. 

Tunnels — there  are  15  of  them  on  this  line  of  road.  Ten  of 
them  are  excavated  in  solid  rock  ;  5  of  them  require  artificial  sup- 
port. Summit  Tunnel  is  the  longest,  being  1,659  feet  through.  The 
others  range  from  85  feet  (the  shortest)  to  8G3  feet  (the  longest  ) 

The  Snows  fall  here  to  a  very  great  depth.  They  have  reached 
40  feet  in  the  aggregate,  and  some  seasons  even  more. 

Hydraulic  Mining,  for  gold,  is  to  be  seen  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and  on  a  scale  of  gigantic  magnitude. 
The  photographs  exhibit  these  operations  in  an  exact  and  superb 
manner. 

Sacramento  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sacramento  Kiver, 
one  mile  south  from  where  the  American  River  joins  it.  It  is  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State  of  California,  and  the  second  city  in  size  and  impor- 
tance in  the  State.      The  Capitol  building  is  a  fine  structure. 

San  Francisco  is  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
It  is  situated  on  the  west  shore  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  about  seven  miles 
from  the  ocean.  The  passage  of  water  leading  from  the  bay  to  the 
ocean  is  called  the  Golden  Gate.  The  city  has  a  population  of 
250,000,  of  which  12,000  are  Chinese  and  1,300  colored. 

The  Cliff  House  is  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  and  the  billows 
strike  against  the  rocks  on  which  it  is  buik.  From  its  veranda  you 
can  see  the  Seal  Rocks,  where  great  numbers  of  sea  lions  are  swim- 
ming around  or  climbing  upon  them.  The  road  that  leads  from  the 
city  to  this  place  is  the  finest  in  the  State. 

California,  the  "Golden  State,"  is  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  is 
800  miles  in  length,  250  in  width,  and  contains  about  200,000  square 
miles — three  times  as  much  as  all  the  New  England  States  together. 
Two  great  ranges  of  mountains  extend  through  it  from  north  to  south. 
One  on  its  western  border,  the  other  on  its  eastern.  Between  them 
is  the  Great  Valley  of  California,  watered  by  the  Sacramento  from 
the  north  and  the  San  Joaquin  from  the  south  together  with  their 
numerous  tributaries.  Its  beautiful  climate,  its  great  variety  of 
soil,  its  wonderful  natural  scenery,  its  mineral  resources,  tend  to 
place  it  in  the  front  rank  of  great  States.  A  volume  of  at  least  500 
pages  would  be  necessary  to  give  a  full  account  of  California. 


"His   mirror   is   magnificent   and   reflects   with 


unerring   fidelity." — Xewtoum   Register. 


1 

The  Society   of   "  Fraternals"   tenders   its  heartiest  thanks   to   Prof.    Sedg- 
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Used  Dy  Min  in  Ms  IlMmaied  Lectures. 

1 
i 

J^O.      16.    yoSEMITE    yALLEY. 

614..— Bridal  Veil  Far. 

615.— Three  Brothers. 

616.— Yosemite  Falls.  1 

I 

. 

617.— Yosemite  Falls.  1     From  different 

\ 

618. -Yosemite  Falls.  |    poiiits  of  view. 

619.— Yosemite  Falls.  J 

620. — Washington  Column  and  Half  Dome. 

621.— Cap  of  Liberty  and  Nevada  Fall. 

622.— Keflection  in  Merced. 

623.— El  Capitain. 

624.  — Cathedral  Bocks. 

625.— Studies  on  the  Merced. 

626.  — Sentinel  Rock. 

627.— Vernal  Fall. 

628.— South  Dome. 

629.— Sentinel  Peak. 

630.— Nevada  Fall. 

631.— Reflections  in  Mirror  Lake. 

632.— Clouds'  Rest. 

633.— View  from  Artist's  Point. 

634.— South  Canyon. 

635.— Mirror  Lake. 

636.— Glacier  Point. 
637.— The  Chasm. 
638.— Looking  down  the  Valley. 
639.— Looking  up  the  Valley. 
640.— North  Dome. 
A.— Cathedral  Peak. 
B.  — Sentinel  Peak  and  51  others, 
p                   The  subject  of  this  picture  underlined.                 ^ 

) 

wick  for  h 

is   entertaining  and  splendidly  illustrated  lecture.      The    "Trees 

and  Yosem 

ite    Valley  of  California." 

'*We  do   not  hesitate   to   say   that  they    were     far    beyond     anything    we 


have  ever  seen  in  this   village." — Darib'xry  Deiuocrat. 


"Prof.    Sedgwick's   lectures   are   of  a  most    interesting    character,  descrip- 
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— Mammoth  Springs,  general  view. 

— Cap  of  Liberty,  47  feet  high. 

— Diana's  Bath. 

— Giant  Springs. 

— Snow  Drift  Springs. 

— Debra  Hill. 

—  Lower  Basins,  general  view. 
—Crater  Hill. 
— Pearl  Pools. 
— Gardner  Eiver  Falls. 

Cascades. 
— Canyon,  Gardner  River. 
— Cascade  Falls. 
—Tower  Falls. 
— Great  Falls  of  Yellowstone. 

—  Crystal  Cascades.  • 
— Mud  Volcanoes. 
—Old  Faithful  Geyser. 
— Beehive  Geyser. 
— Giantess. 

—  Fire  Hole  Eiver. 
— Fairies'  Fall. 
— Annie's  Lake. 
— Among  the  Snows. 
— Hermit  Rocks. 
— Monument  Rock. 
—Perpetual  Snow  Arches. 
-Rooster  Rock  on  Columbia  River. 
-Cascades  on  Columbia  River. 
-Remarkable  Stone  Emblems  of  Ancient 

ligious  Worship  and  50  others. 

Subject  of  this  jncture  xmderl'n-d. 


tive   of  travels  through   the    wilder    and    more    romantic   parts   of  our  vast 
country."— i\r.    Y.  Colo.  seum. 


641, 

642. 

643. 

644. 

645. 

646. 

647. 

648.- 

649. 

650. 

651. 

652. 

653. 

654. 

6c5. 

656. 

657. 

658. 

659. 

660. 

661. 

662. 

663. 

664. 

665. 

666. 

667. 

A.- 

B.- 

C- 


"The  course  of  Illustrated   Lectures  by  Prof.   Sedgwick 


stani's   without   a  rival." — Haverhill  Puhlishtr. 


"  Next   to   actually  visiting  this   celebrated   region    this  is   the 

best    and 

( 
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J^o.   18.    ^i^izoNA  AND  poLoi^BO  Series. 

668.  — Street  Scene  at  Oribay. 

669.  —  Me-shong-an-avah. 

670.— Entrance  to  Kevah. 

671. — Moqui,  distant  view. 

672.— Marble  Canyon,  w^alls  5,000  feet  high. 

673.— Aztec  Cities. 

674.— Shower  Bath. 

675.— Black  Canyon. 

676. — Chasms  in  Desert. 

677.— Mouth  of  Kanab  Canyon. 

678.  — She-pah -Lavy,  1,200  feet  tlevation. 

679. — Homeward  Bound. 

680.— Buckskin  Falls,  400  feet  high. 

681.- Btlow  the  BaiDids. 

682. -Tuba  and  His  Band. 

683.— Cascade  Chasm. 

684. — Moqiii  Pueblos.  Arizona. 

685.— Ancient  Chff  House. 

686. -Battle  Bock. 

687.— Cave  Dwelling. 

688.  -  Cave  Buins. 

689.— Ancient  Tottery. 

690.— Ancient  Hieroglyphics. 

691.—  Stone  implements. 

692.— Buincd  Fortress. 

693.- Scene  on  Bio  Chilly. 

694. — Montezuma  Canyon. 

A. — Home  of  John  D.  Lee. 

B.— Group  of  Navajoe  Indians  and  21  others. 

t 
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most  interesting   manner  in   which  to   do   it." — Flashing    Thw^s. 

J 

"  It  is  absolutely  necessary    to    sje    the    pictures   Prof.    Sedgwick   exhibits 
in   order  to  have   any   conception    of    them.     They   are    beautiful    in    them- 


selves,   considered   mpre^y   from    a    photographer's   point   of  view." — Elizabeth 
Daily  Journal. 


Petrified  Trees  are  found  in  Colorado,  California,  Wyoming  and 
Alaska.  They  bear  evidence  of  having  existed  many  thousands  of 
years  ago;  some  of  them  are  prostrate,  and  their  fragments  scattered 
far  around  ;  others  are  still  represented  by  stumps  19  feet  in  height 
and  15  feet  in  circumference. 

Tlie  relics  of  ancient  races,  and  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  are 

found  in  Utah,  Arizona,  Southwest  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 
These  old  ruins,  mostly  of  stone,  were  built  prior  to  the  traditions  of 
the  present  occupants.  They  present  an  almost  unlimited  field  for 
study  in  ancient  pottery,  picture-writing  and  implements.  And  in 
tracing  the  connection  of  these  with  Aztec  or  Pueblo,  or  with  the 
denizens  of  the  modern  Moqui  Towns,  the  student  will  find  an  ample 
field  for  research. 

In  sinking  the  Artesian  Wells  along  the  lines  of  the  railroads 
many  valuable  discoveries  have  been  made  in  relation  to  fossil  re- 
mains, beds  of  coal,  marble,  minerals,  &c.,  thus  enlarging  our  knowl- 
edge in  relation  to  the  geology  of  this  country.  Only  a  few  of  them 
can  be  mentioned  here. 

Artesian  Wells — That  at  Omaha  is  886  feet  deep  ;  the  one  at  Jules- 
burg,  is  (164  feet;  at  Potter,  48  feet, — can  hear  the  roar  of  moving 
waters,  perhaps  a  subterranean  river ;  at  Antelope,  128  feet  deep, — 
at  120  feet,  passed  through  four  feet  of  bones,  just  on  the  point  of 
petrifaction  ;  Hillsdale,  109  feet ;  Cheyenne,  468  leet, — at  400  feet, 
struck  a  vein  of  beautiful  white  marble. 

The  Comanclies  are  the  most  important  tribe  of  Indians  in  Texas. 
Ihey  constitute  a  portion  of  the  great  Shoshonee  or  snake  family, 
which  has  been  led  in  pursuit  of  the  buffilo,  far  to  the  south  of 
their  cogeners.  They  number  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand,  and 
and  have  about  2,500  warriors  They  are  of  medium  stature, 
although  some  are  above  it.  Tht  ir  skin,  in  color,  is  rather  coppery 
or  tawny  than  thi  dark  color  setn  in  other  tribes.  The  lips  are  thin 
and  their  noses  aquiline.  Eyes  and  hair  black,  with  very  little  or 
no  beard.  They  decorate  the  hair  with  silver  ornaments.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  part  of  Texas  which  they  now  possess  was  inhabited 
by  a  great  nation  previous  to  their  airival.  Domenieh  thinks  that 
perhaps  they  allude  to  the  Aztecs,  whose  numerous  establishments 
ext  nded  at  one  time  as  far  as  the  present  New  Mexico.  They  wear 
buffalo  ]"obes,  and  use  the  bow  and  arrow  for  killing  game.  Some 
of  them,  however,  have  rifles,  and  make  good  shots. 

They  have  large  numbers  of  horses  and  mules,  some  of  them  are 
the  small  Spaniiih  breed,  others  are  large  and  well  formed.  They 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  music  and  dancing  for  the  cure  of  diseases. 


Yosemite  Yalley.  This  wonderful  and  charming  spot  is  situated 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  High  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  about 
150  miles  nearly  due  east  from  San  Francisco.  Cal.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  valley  is  4,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  walls  of  gran 
ite  rise  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet  on  all  sides,  and  in  many  places  so 
steep  that  man  can  climb  neither  up  nor  down. 

These  walls  take  different  shapes,  and  hence  have  received  different 
names.  The  rivers  and  streams  that  come  into  the  valley  pom*  over 
these  walls,  forming  the  wonderful  and  beautiful  cataracts.  The 
Merced  River  flows  through  it,  from  east  to  west. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  design  to  enter  into  a  description  here.  The 
Engravings  will  give  something  of  an  idea  of  the  valley  and  of  one 
of  its  falls,  and  one  of  its  mirror  scenes,  and  the  lists  will  show  the 
variety.  The  views  are  world-wide  in  reputation,  and  lovers  of  the 
grand  and  beautiful  will  become  the  happy  possessors  of  a  set. 

Sound  !  sound !  sound ! 
O  colossal  walls  as  crowned 
In  one  eternal  thunder! 

Sound  !  sound !  sound ! 
O  ye  octibns  overhead, 
While  we  walk  in  subdued  wonder 
In  the  ferns  and  grasses  under, 

And  beside  the  swift  Merced. 

Joaquin  Miller, 

In  the  Indian  language,  Yo-sein-i-te,  means  Big  Grizzly  Beaa*. 
Po-lio-no,  Spirit  of  the  Evil  Wind.  Py-wy-ack,  Wide  Water.  7b- 
coy-ae,  Shade  to  Indian  Baby-basket.  Tis-sa-acJc,  Goddess  of  the 
Valley.  Hun-to,  Watching  Eye.  Pom-pom-pa-suSj  Falling  Rocks, 
Wah-Wi'h-le-na,  Three  Graces. 

The  Pueblo  Indians  are  met  with  in  Texas.  At  Santa  Fe  is  a  good 
point  to  study  them.  They  bring  their  produce,  hay,  onions  and 
fruits  there  for  sale.  They  dress  neatly,  as  a  general  thing,  using  a 
good  deal  of  buckskin  as  material.  Their  black  hair  is  cut  square 
across  the  forehead  and  a  little  above  the  eyebrows  ;  the  rest  is 
gathered  up  behind  and  bound  with  a  cord.  They  are  short  and 
rather  thickly  built,  and,  like  all  Indian  tribes  that  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  studying,  are  a  very  grave  people. 

The  C  heenooks  (Chinook),  another  tribe  of  Indians,  dwelling  on 
the  Columbia  River,  exhibit  in  form  and  feature  the  characteristics 
of  the  Mongolian  race.  They  live  principally  by  salmon  fishing. 
These  people  show,  in  a  most  striking  manner,  how  occupation  (envi- 
ronrntnt)  can  effect  the  whole  development  of  the  individual.  It  is 
among  this  tribe  that  the  flattening  of  the  foreheads  is  carried  to  its 
greatest  extent.  It  is  accomplished  during  infancy,  by  subjecting  the 
tender  skull  to  pressure  between  two  boards.  The  photograph 
shows  the  process.  They  hold  those  who  are  addicted  to  the  use  of 
whiskey  in  the  greatest  contempt. 


Yellowstone  Park  and  Geyser  Region  is  a  tract  of  land  55  by 
65  miles  in  extent,  situated  on  and  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone and  Madison  rivers,  in  the  northwest  part  of  Wyoming 
Territory. 

The  Geyser  Region  is  about  15  miles  west  of  Yellowstone  Lake, 
and  consists  of  two  basins,  called  upper  and  lower,  9  miles  apart. 
They  contain  a  great  number  of  hot  springs,  mud  vents  and  Spouting 
Geysers. 

In  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  is  an  extinct 
Geyser  called  the  Devil's  Well.  It  has  an  orifice  about  60  feet  in 
diameter,  and  goes  down  to  the  great  depth  of  400  feet,  constantly 
filled  with  hot  water. 

Castle  Geyser  has  a  cone  about  20  feet  high,  and  the  orifice  through 
which  the  boiling  water  comes  is  2^  by  5  feet.  It  throws  its  column 
60  feet  high,  and  keeps  it  up  about  7  minutes. 

Old  Faithful  is  one  of  the  most  noted  and  interesting,  on  account 
of  its  size  as  well  as  its  regularity  of  action.  The  spouting  takes 
place  every  67  minutes,  and  throAvs  the  column  of  water  150  feet 
high,  holding  it  up  from  8  to  10  minutes. 

Circe's  Boudoir  is  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Hot  Springs. 
Il  is  but  a  short  distance  from  Castle  Geyser  Its  rim  is  7  or  8 
inches  above  the  surface  of  its  water.  For  delicacy  of  coloring  and 
regularity  of  formation  it  is  aoaong  the  most  beautiful.  It  is  about 
20  feet  in  diameter. 

Lower  Yellowstone  Falls,  370  feet  in  height.  On  either  side  the 
walls  of  the  canyon  are  from  1,400  to  2,000  feet  in  height.  The 
coloring,  so  beautiful  and  bountifully  lavished  here,  can  hardly  ever 
be  more  than  faintly  imitated  by  the  hand  of  art. 

Mount  Hood  is  near  the  northern  boundary  of  Oregon,  and  is 
13,000  feet  high.  The  summit  is  crescent-shaped,  half  a  mile  in 
length,  and  from  8  feet  to  50  feet  in  width.  The  north  front  is  a 
precipice  of  naked  columnar  rock  falling  perpendicularly  down  a  mile 
at  a  single  leap.  Smoke  still  issues  from  its  summit.  It  can  be  seen 
from  many  points  and  at  great  distances. 

1856,  Across  the  Continent         -         -         -         -  -        in  90  days 
1876,  Across  the  Continent     -----  in  84  hours 
1879,  Across  the  Continent,  by  Prof.  Sedgwick's  Illumin- 
ated  Lectures -         in   7J  hours 

and  "  Learn  More,"  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ormiston  said,  than  by  making 
the  actual  journey. 


This  building  is  beautifully   finished   in  the   different    woods  peculiar  to 


California.      From   the   upper    dome  the  view  is  large   and    beautiful. 


\            -'The   pictures   were   remarkable    for  J  their    clearness    and    accuracy,   and 
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Stereoscopic     Views, 

Usea  by  Mni  in  tis  Illuminated  Lectures. 

J«To.      19.    yMlSCELLANEOUS, 

695. — Capitol  at  Washington. 

G96.— Interior  Yiew. 
697.— Mount  Vernon. 

G98.— Washington's  Tomb. 

699. — Smithsonian  Institute. 

700.— Grand  Central  Depot. 

701. — Interior  of  Grand  Central  Depot. 

702.— Cooper  Union. 

703.— Washington's  Monument. 

704.— Academy  cf  Design. 

705.— Ea.st  Biver  Bridge. 

706.— Wall  Street 

707.— Fulton  Ferry  Boat. 

708.  -City  Hall. 

709.  —Tribune  Building . 

710.  -StaatsZeitung. 

711. -A.  T.  Stewart's  Store,  Tenth  Street. 

712.— Fifth  Avenue  Hotel. 

713. — Herald  Building  and  Broadway. 

714. — Niagara  Falls,  from  America  side. 

715. — Niagara  Falls,  from  Canada  side. 

716.— Bapids. 

717.— Looking  into  Horse  Shoe. 

718.— Antistam  Soldiers' Monument. 

719.— Mrs.  Duston's  Monument. 

720.— Bridge  Across  Mississippi  Biver,  St.  Louis. 

721. — Bridge  Across  Mississippi  Biver,  single  span. 

A.— Cactus,  6  feet  high. 

B.— Floating   Gardens,    City   of  Mexico;   and  300 

others. 

( 

$>                      Subject  of  this  picture  under.ined.                     •> 

) 

1 
the  Professor's   descriptions   were   equally   clear   and   vivid." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  perpendicular  arm  of  the  cross"  is  1,500  feet  in  length  and  50  feet  in 
width.     The  snow  in  the  crevice  is  100  feet  de  ^p.      The  horizontal  arm  varies  in 


length  with  the  season,  from  500  to  800  feet.  From  the  base  of  the  mountain,  you 
must  endure  10  miles  of  very  heavy  climbing,  on  foot,  before  its  summit  can  be 
gained. 


The  Cactus  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  but  is  found  in  nearly  all  Our 
New  West.  It  is  a  species  of  pricldy  pear,  and  grows  in  dry,  stony 
soil.  You  will  meet  with  some  terrible  specimens  in  Southeast  Cali- 
fornia. The  cactus  coccinellifer  is  the  one  used  for  nourishing  the 
cochineal  insect,  so  highly  valued  for  the  brilliant  dye  which  it  yields. 
A  single  district  of  Mexico  has  exported  $2,000,000  worth  in  one  year. 
The  manner  in  which  the  insects  are  reared,  their  habits,  mode  of 
gathering  them,  preparation  for  the  market,  methods  by  which  their 
value  is  increased,  are  interesting  subjects  for  study. 

San  Diego  is  the  most  southern  county  of  California ;  very  near 
the  centre  of  it  is  the  Dry  Lake.  Thi>^  region  is  known  as  the  great 
Colorado  Desert.  It  is  treeless  and  arid  for  many  miles,  and,  shut 
off  from  the  sea  breezes,  the  thermometer  rises,  in  the  shade,  to  122*^ 
Fahrenheit.  The  surface  of  this  desert  is  lower  than  the  surface  of 
the  waters  of  the  gulf  of  California.  A  little  to  the  south  of  this 
Dry  Lake  are  the  mud  Yolcanoes.  It  is  a  lake  of  boiling  mud,  for 
it  is  half  a  mile  long  and  a  third  of  a  mile  wide.  This  vast  mass  of 
thick,  grayish  mud  is  in  constant  motion  from  the  steam  that  comes 
hissing  through  it,  and  rises  high  in  the  air. 

The  shifting  sands  in  this  region,  when  moved  by  heavy  winds, 
repeat  the  phenomena  of  Eastern  climes.  , 

Another  interesting  feature  of  California  is  to  be  found  in  the  old 
Spanish  Missions.  They  extend  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
State.  They  are  now  most  in  a  ruined  condition.  The  study  of  their 
sites,  of  the  remains  of  their  architecture,  the  influence  these  early 
missionaries  had  on  the  natives,  combined  with  that  of  the  soldiers, 
by  intermarriage,  and  the  effects  of  Spanish  law  and  education  upon 
the  descendants  of  the  Spanish  and  the  natives,  would  form  a  most 
interesting  chapter  in  the  "proper  study  of  mankind,"  and  the  sub- 
ject, thoroughly  investigated,  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
national  history. 

Almonds,  citron,  figs,  grapes,  lemons,  limes,  oranges,  olives,  wal- 
nuts and  other  tropical  fruits  grow  to  perfection  in  Southern   f  ali 
fornia,  while  the  grains,  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  temperate  lati- 
tudes are  abundant. 

There  are  ten  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  State  of  California. 

Mount  Dana  is  in  Mariposa  county  ("  Mariposa  "  is  a  Spanish  word 
and  means  "butterfly"  )  and  is  a  peak  of  the  Sierra  range,  and  rises  to 
the  height  of  13,227  feet.  Mount  Hoffman  is  10,872  feet  high  and 
Cathedral  Peak,  11,000  feet. 


Fifteen  of  the  ladian  tribes  are  represented  in  tliis  course  of  lec- 
tures. 

One  of  the  most  singular  customs  among  the  Indians  is  their  mode 
of  burial.  They  make  a  platform  in  the  branches  of  a  tree,  and 
there  place  the  body  of  the  deceased,  sometimes  in  a  sitting  posture, 
more  frequently  lying  on  the  back.  After  depositing  with  the  body 
the  articles  most  highly  prized  by  4he  departed,  together  with  those 
which  they  think  will  be  most  conducive  to  his  welfare  on  his  en- 
trance into  the  "  happy  hunting-grounds,"  they  enclose  all  by  bend- 
ing the  branches  so  as  to  form  a  frame-work,  which  in  turn  is  cov- 
ered with  raw  hide.  In  the  absence  of  trees  they  will  erect  the 
scafiolding  on  four  small  poles  placed  upright. 


CHIEF     JOSEPH, 

CF    THE 

XEZ    PERCES, 

Is  37  years  old,  nearly  six  feet  bigb,  with  regular  features,  black  and  sparkling 
eyes.  He  is  extremely  simple  ia  his  dress,  and  is  of  erect  and  manly  figure. 
His  recent  contribution  to  one  of  our  leading  magazines,  will  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  his  views  on  Indian  affiiirs,  as  well  as  of  the  powers  of  his  intellect. 


The  Xez  Perces  tribe  numbers  about  5,000  people.  They  can  mus- 
ter 1,200  warriors.  They  are  a  brave  people  and  well  armed  ;  they 
hold  valuable  lands  in  the  mining  regions  of  Idaho,  and  on  the  Sal- 
mon Rivtr. 


"prof.    Sedgwick  has   the   lead   of  the   van   in   this   reallj^  important   field 


Prof.    Sedgwick's 

^CI^SS    THE    pONTINENT^ 

Ster^eoscopic     Views, 

Used  1)7  iini  ia  Ms  IllMinated  Lectures. 


No.   20.     ^Miscellaneous. 


722. 
723. 

724. 
725. 
726. 
727. 
728. 
729. 
730. 
731. 
732. 
733. 
734. 
735 
736. 
737. 
738. 
739. 
740. 
741. 
742. 
743 
744. 
745. 
746. 
747. 
748. 


—Locomotive  and  Train. 

—Granite  Quarry  at  Westerly,  Ehode  Island. 

— New  London  Harbor, 

— Beceiving  Ship. 

—Scene  at  Eock  Springs,  Wyoming. 

— Coal  Vein,  ten  feet  thick,  Wyoming. 

—Humboldt  Palisades,  Nevada. 

— Holly  Pumping  Engine. 

— Floating  Gardens  near  City  of  Mexico,  No.  2. 

— Rounding  Cape  Horn,  California. 

—Custer's  Expedition. 

— Ice  Formations. 

— Black  Hawk  City,  Colorado. 

— Grizzled  Giant,  Mariposa. 

— Big  Pine. 

— Mother  of  the  Forest. 

—Father  of  the  Forest, 

— Telescopic  View  of  Sau. 

— Telescopic  View  of  Sun's  Spots. 

— Telescopic  View  of  Moon,  fuU. 

—Telescopic  View  of  Moon,  quarter. 

— Cannon  Ball  Biver. 

—Castle  Creek  Valley. 

—Elk  Horn  Prairie. 

— Bridger's  Canyon. 

— Three  Graces. 

— Susponsion   Bridge    across   Ocosito   Biver 

Central  America. 
Cultivating  Coffee,  Central  America. 
Bringing  in  the  Crop. 

Subject  of  this  picture  underlined. 


of  sj^reading  intelligence  among  the   masses."— X.  /.   City  Star. 


These  wonderful  appearances  can  be  liken?d  to  labyrinths,  or  ruins  of  medifc- 
val  ciiies,  or  they  may  be  assigned  under  a  geological  hypothesis,  as  the  result 
of  some  astonishing  diluvian  labor,— but  once  having  been  seen,— you  will  pass 


on,— the  vision  will  remain, — as  the  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  a  race  of  unseen 
beings, — as  the  city  of  the  dead, — for  the  fossils  entombed  at  their  base  declare 
it.    They  are  the  Kock  Sculptures  of  what  we  call  God. 


Failures. — There  are  failures  in  farming,  stock  raising  and  min- 
ing as  well  as  in  merchandise  and  banking.  They  are  businesses  to 
be  learned  as  well  as  the  latter.  No  one  need  expect  to  go  into 
them  successfully  without  a  suitable  education,  combined  with  a  good 
deal  of  experience. 

Where  to  find  the  best  lands  for  grain,  grass  and  stock  raising  ; 
for  fruits,  tropical  or  suitable  to  our  latitude  ;  the  best  localities  for 
gold,  silver  or  coal  mining  ;  the  best  lumber  regions ;  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  connected  with  them  ;  the  expenses,  actual  and 
probable,  that  will  have  to  be  encountered  ;  the  best  way  to  go  and 
manage  in  order  to  be  successful — in  so  far  as  the  writer  is  compe- 
tent, he  will  cheerfully  give  any  information  to  those  who  may 
desire  it. 

Manufactures  of  almost  every  kind  are  established  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  great  West,  and  many  of  them  on  a  very  extensive 
scale.  They  are  largely  represented  in  San  Francisco.  Among 
some  of  the  larger,  we  may  mention, — Foundries  and  iron  works, 
locomotive  works,  shipyards,  shot  tower  and  lead  works,  glass  works 
and  sugar  rt  fineries. 

In  what  is  called  Kansas  Yalley,  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  total 
acreage  for  all  kinds  of  grain  stands  thus : 

7,421 
39,264 

-  131,174 
228,401 

-  324,820 
526,248 

This  will  serve  to  show  the  rapidity  with  which  population  is 
flowing  into  that  region.  During  the  same  time  the  number  of  coun- 
ties increased  from  five  to  nine. 

Kansas  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  a  stalk  of  maize  21 
feet  high.  A  man  by  reaching  up  with  umbrella  or  cane,  could 
touch  the  lowest  ear. 

When  Emigration  went  by  ox-teams,  improvements  were  snail- 
paoed  ;  when  by  steam  or  sailboat,  they  were  confined  to  the  margins 
of  rivers  and  lakes  ;  but  as  the  iron  horse  thunders  over  the  bars, 
every  part,  highland  or  lowland,  feels  his  tread  and  partakes  of  his 
untiring  energy  and  resistless  power. 


1872, 

acreage 

of  all  grains 

1873, 

a 

1874, 

( ( 

1875, 

( ( 

1876, 

ii 

1877, 

ti 

(Elephas  Primigenius,  Blum.)  The  great  Siberian  mammoth,  whose  remains 
were  found,  in  the  year  1799,  frozen  in  the  ice  banks  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Lena,  in  Siberia. 

The  skeleton  now  stands  in  the  Museum  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St. 


Petersburg.  This  restoration  is  made  from  bones  of  a  larger  individual  in  the 
Royal  Museum  of  Stuttgard,  Wirtemburg.  Height,  16  feet ;  length,  including 
forward  curve  of  tusks,  26  feet.  In  Prof.  H.  A.  Ward's  Nat.  Science  Establish- 
ment, Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TO   TOURISTS. 
For  Colorado. 

From  Pueblo,  by  way  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  to 
Cucharas,  and  then  pass  over  the  Sangre  de  Christo  range,  by  way 
of  the  Veta  Pass  ;  then  north  of  west  by  stage  to  Del  Norte,  and  on 
to  Silverton,  passing  Antelope  Park  on  your'way,  and  from  Silvertcn 
north  to  Lake  City,  examining  the  great  San  Juan  silver  district ; 
thence  east  by  way  of  ^^agllache,  and  on  through  Puncho  Pass,  and 
there  strike  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  and  by  it 
back  to  Pueblc — is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  magnificent  tours  in  the 
world,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  convince  the  beholder  of  the  stupend- 
ous, magnificent  and  enchanting  scenery,  as  well  as  the  immense  and 
varied  resources  of  Colorado. 

Another  tour,  up  the  Clear  Creek  Canyon,  amid  towering  walls  of 
granite  and  boulder  ecenery,  to  Black  Hawk  and  Central  City,  in- 
specting the  mines  andjmining  machinery  t^ere,  pass  on  to  George- 
town, visit  the  Middle  Paik,  ^and  climb  some  of  the  lofty  peaks, 
Gray's  for  instance,  and  before  leaving  the  State  look  into  the  Gar- 
den of  the  Gods,  and,  if  you  can,  go  to  the  summit  of  Pike's  Peak. 
For  Utah. 

Duringi^your  visit  to  Salt  Lake  City  make  a  tour  to  Cottonwood 
and  Bingham  Canyons.  In  Little  Cottonwood  Canyon  is  the  cele- 
brated Emma  Mine,  and  a  host  of  others,  at  Alta  City.  In  the 
canyon  is  some  of  the  grandest  of  rock  scenery.  At  Sandy  you  will 
seegreat|heapsof  ore  and  the  smelting  furnaces  for  working  it.  While 
in  the  canyon  observe  where  the  branches  are  broken  from  the  treesi 
caused  by  hauling  the  ores  in  the  winter,  and  you  will  learn  the 
depth  to  which  the  snow  accumulates  there. 
For  California. 

When  in  San  Francisco  the  Cliff  House  will  be  one  of  the  objects 
to  visit  On  your  way  climb  the  Lone  Mountain,  on  the  summit  of 
which  is  erected  a  large  wooden  cross.  Bret  Harte  has  finely  em- 
bodied the  inspiration  of  the  scene  in  the  lines — 

As  I  stand  by  the  cross  on  the  Lone  Mountain  crest. 
Looking  over  the  ultimate  sea,  etc. 

On  your  return,  Woodward's  Gardens  will  probably  be  a  point  of 
interest.  This  is  a  combination  of  park,  garden,  museum,  observa- 
tory, art  gallery,  unending  or  rotary  boat,  menagerie,  &c. 

You  will  need  a  week  to  visit  Calaveras,  Mariposa  and  Yosemite 
Valley,  to  wander  among  their  big  trees,  and  to  contemplate  the 
subiime  wonders  of  the  latter  place.  In  Southern  California  is  much 
to  interest  in  climate,  production  and  people. 


Colorado  is  276  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  find  380  miles  from  east  to 
west,  containing  nearly  106,000  square  miles.  This  is  nearly  as  large  as  Great 
Britain,  or  the  whole  of  Germany.      It  is  larger  than  the  four  Middle  States,  or 


of  all  New  England,  and  Ohio  thrown  in.  One-third  of  th  s  area,  the  eastern 
part,  is  covered  by  the  Pluins  ;  the  remaining  western  portion  by  the  mountains 
and  the  parks. 


For  the  Great  West. 

Antelope,  prairie  dogs,  grizzly,  brown,  and  black  bears,  mountain 
lion  occasionally,  foxes,  wolves,  red  deer,  and  black-tailed,  mountain 
sheep,  elk,  squirrel,  woodchuck  ;  birds  of*  all  kinds  peculiar  to  this 
latitude  ;  and  the  mountain  streams  and  lakes  abounding  in  trout, 
sucker,  dace  and  spotted  or  lady  catfish.  This  last  bites  voraciously 
and  makes  a  noble  fight  ',  it  has  been  taken  of  6  lbs.  weight.  On  the 
Columbia  the  salmon  is  an  important  article  of  commerce.  The 
beaver  and  muskrat  are  also  found,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Kansas, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  the  buff'alo  yet  roams. 

The  numb  r  of  milfs  of  railroad  in  th9  United  States  is  82,000, 
nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  on  the  globe  to-day.  Assuming  th-^y 
cost  $35,000  per  mile,  and  the  total  amount  will  be  $2,780,000,000. 

The  number  of  prominent  relig'ous  denominations  now  flourishing 
in  the  United  States  may  be  put  at  about  thirty.  Thes=  have  72,459 
congregations  63,082  edifices  for  worship,  and  sittings  for  21,665,000 
i:)eopl^.  Th-'  total  value  of  the  property  held  by  these  institutions  is 
returned  at  $854,483,581. 

Tne  largest  tunnel  in  America,  and  largest  but  one  in  the  world,  is 
the  Hoosac,  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad.  It  is  four  and 
three-quarter    miles  in  length.      Grade  26    feet   per   mile    to    centre. 

Cost  $16,000,000. 

The  miseelllineous  views,  presented  in  these  entertainments,  are 
described  in  a  similar  manner,  e.  g  — The  Alltietaill  Soldiers'  Mon- 
ument, for  Antietam  Md.,  was  cut  at  the  Rhode  Island  Granite 
Works,  Westerly,  R,.  I.  This  colossal  statue  is  21  feet  high,  weighs 
30  tons,  was  designed  by  Batterson,  modeled  by  Conrads,  and  cut,  at 
the  quarry  named,  by  several  artizans.  This  statue  was  unveiled  at 
the  quarry.  May  30,  1874,  in  the  presence  of  4,000  people,  and  up- 
ward of  20,000  persons  had  visited  it  prior  to  its  exhibition  at  the 
Centennial  International  Exhibition  of  1876,  at  Philadelphia. 

The  Lava  Beds,  of  Modoc  renown,  the  Columbia  River,  the  mining 
interests  of  Montana  and  of  the  Black  Hills,  the  wonders  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone and  the  Ge}/ser  Region,  together  with  the  canyons  of  th') 
Colorado  and  the  ruins  of  the  Aztec  cities,  we  must  leave  for  the 
present  with  the  faithful  photocrraph,  having  already  exceeded  the 
limits  assigned  to  this  publication. 

Bt  sides  the  lists  already  nic  ntioned  we  have  nearly  500  large  views 
of  the  most  important  and  interesting  subjects,  mounted  on  14  by  17 
boards,  making  a  most  beautiful  and  desirable  parlor  ornament. 
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Entertainments 


ILLUSTllATING 


THE  FIVE  GREy\T  RELIGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD, 


BY 


Prof.  S.  J.  SEDGWICK,  A.  M.. 

ILLUSTIIATED  BY  UPWAliDS  OF 

500  Splendid  Photographic  Transparencies. 

Many  of  them  colored  in  the  highest  style  of  Art. 


Prof,  Sedgwick's   Post   Office   Address,   Newtown,   Queens   Co.,   N.  Y. 


The  Five  Great  Religions  of  the  World. 


FOODIRM.      ] 
BEAMAISil,  f 


THE   EELIGION  OF  THE  HINDOOS. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  TEE  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS. 

MOHAMMEDISM  ;   on,  THE  RELIGION  OF  MOHAMMED. 

( SHANG-TEE,  ] 
TENETS  OF  }  TAO-TSE.         \         -        THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  CHINESE. 
(  CONFUCIUS,  ) 

JUDAISM,  OF  THE  JEWS  ;   and  CHRISTIANITY,  that  op  CHEISTENEOM. 


Tlie  ohject  of  these  Lectures  is  to  iwesent  in  pictorial  form  {hy 
illuminated  j^hotograplis)  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  Rites, 
Ceremonies,  Customs  and  Religious  Architecture,  as  in  use  at  the 
present  time  ;  excepting  as  to  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  and  that  as  it 
%vas  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  splendor.  The  whole  presenting  the 
grandest  series  of  spectacular  entertainments  ever  given  to  tlie  ivorld. 


The   Religion  of  the   Hindoos. 

AMONG   THE   VIEWS   SH0V7N : 

GODS, 

BRAMA.     VISHNU,     SIVA,     GAN- 
ESHA,    &C. 

GODDESSES, 

SREE,   KALI,   PARVATY,   &C. 

TEMPLES, 

NANDI,  KALI,   ELEPHANTA,  &c. 

AEOHITEOTURE, 

^#-^    BENARES,    DELHI,    MA-HABAL- 
IPOORAM,    &C.. 


And   a   hundred  others  of  equal   beauty  and   interest. 


Iu>  Religion  of  the  Incicnl  pptianfi. 


Among  views  shown  : 

GODS, 

OSIRIS,  AMUN,  PTHAH,  &c. 

GODDESSES, 

MAUT,  ISIS,  ALITTA,  &c. 

TEMPLES, 

ABOO-SIMBEL,  DENDERA, 
KARNAK,  &c. 

ARCHITECTURE, 

SPHINX,  PYRAMIDS,  COLOSSA, 
&c. 

And  a  LundrecT  othf  rs  equally  won- 
derful. 

||oli:tmmi|dir,m ; 

*^  OR, 


lieiioioiieiMoiiariiiiisij, 

Among  views  shown  : 

MOHAMMED 

IX  HIS  FLIGHT. 

MOHAMMED 

IN  THE  HEIGHT  OF  HIS 
POWEli. 

DERVISHES- DANC- 
ING, HOWLING,  &c. 
ARCHITECTURE, 

Various  celebrated 
MOSQUES,    TOMBS,  &c. 

MECCA,  CAABA, 

SACRED  WELL,  ZEM- 

ZEM,  &c., 

And  a  hnndrod  others,  showing 

Customs.  Cities,  Caravans, 

'•Shipot  the  Desert,' 

A:c.,  A:e.,  &c. 


TaU-ISM,    FOOH-ISM, 

Doctrines  of  Confucius; 

or,  RELIGION   OF   CHINESE, 

Views  shown  : 

THE  THEEE  PKECIOUS  ONES. 

TEMPLES  OF  BUDH,  &c. 

AECHITEOTUEE-areat  Wall, 

PORCELAIN  TOWERS,  &c.,  &c. 
CEREMONIES, 
MARRIAGES, 
FEASTS, 

PROCESSIONS, 

BURIALS,  &c.,  &c. 
And  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 


JUDAISM;  or,  RELIGION  OF  THE  JEWS, 

Traced  from  the  commencement  of  Biblical  History  to  the  introduction 
of  Christianity. 

SYNAGOGUES 

AND 

CEREMONIES, 
MARRIAGE 

RITES,  &c. 
JERUSALEM 
DISPLAYED. 

CHKISTIANITY ; 

OK,  THE 

RELIGION  OF 
CHKISTENDOM. 

Principal  Camedrals, 

Rites,  Ceremonies, 
REMARKABLE 

PAINTINGS, 
f    SCULPTURES, 

STATUES, 
PALESTINE    FULLY 
DISPLAYED,  (Stc. 


i:W  Circulars  relating  to  the  "ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT  "  Lectures  can  be  obtained  upon 

application. 
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IT     AFFORDS     THE     PUBLISHER    GREAT     PLEASURE     TO     INVITE 


AD- 

■\t:rtisements 

reaching    us   by  the 

15th    of     each     month     ^tll 

appear   ix   the  following   issue,    first 

of   the   month.     it   will   be   noticed   that   our 

advertising     department     embraces     prominent     names. 

and    from    a    wide    extent    of    country.      besides    the    general 
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DISTRIBUTION       OF      THE      PAMPHLET       IT      IS       PARTICULARLY      AND       EX- 

TENSI\*ELY       CIRCULATED       IN      ALL       PLACES       WHERE       THESE 

LECTURES     ARE     GIVEN.      IT     THUS     FINDS     ITS      WAY 

INTO      THE      HOMES       OF      A      VERY       L.YRGE 

NUMBER,    WHERE    IT     IS     RETAINED 

AS    A    BOOK    OF    REFERENCE 

AND      MEMENTO      OF 

THE  LECTURES. 


THE    ATTENTION    OF    HIS    FRIENDS.  AND    THE    READERS    OF    THIS   PAMPHLET. 
TO    THE   FOLLOWING    ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


DENIN'mST'S 

ANTI-NEUEALGIA 

^   POSITIVE  CURE 

F  O  H 

Court  street^  cor.  First  Place,  Brooklyn. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1869,  by  CHARLES  DENNIN, 

in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  Stat-.s, 

for  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York. 


JOHN  GOULD, 

MANUFACTUREE  OF 


PATENTED 


STEpOPTICONS, 

Colored  and  Plain  Glass 

TKANSPAEENOIES 

AND 

L^NTEEN  SLIDES. 

ALSO 

Locflinotive  Head  Liglits, 


35  Piatt  St.,  N.Y. 

Patented  by  C.  Fontayne,  August  24,  1875 


CHEAPEST  BOOKSTORE  IN  THE  WORLD, 


LIBRA.IIIES 

AND   SMALL   PARCELS   OF   BOOKS 
lOOXTG-HT. 

180,672  NEW  AND  OLD  BOOKS  ON  HAND. 

Catalogue  Jfo.  38  free.    Send  Stamp. 

LEGGAT  BROS.,  3  Beekman  St. 


WADE  &  GUMMING, 

One  Price  Clothiers, 

Under  the  Grand  Opera  House, 

Corner  8th   Avenue  and  23d  Street, 


NE^^  YORK. 


FOR    THE    VERY    BEST 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


00    TO 


BRADLEY  &  RULOFSON, 


No.  4JB9  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 


S-A.1?T    FI^-A-lSrCISOO. 


CHARLES   MILLER, 

Successor  to  GEO.  W.  THOENE, 

MANUFACTUREE    OF 

PHOTOGRAPH  ALBUMS 

ALL  SIZES   AND  STYLES. 

PE[OTOGIl.A.3?E[S, 

Over  3,000  Different  Subjects. 

STEREOSCOPES,   VARIOUS  STYLES, 

STEREOSCOPIC     VIEWS,     A     L\IiGE     ASSORTMENT. 

CHROMOS,  FRAMES,  BRACKETS,  MOSS  WORK,  &c. 

Nos.  60  and  62  Nassau  Street, 

Near  Maiden  Lane,  NEW  YORK. 

Reference  : — Messrs.  Hakper  Bros.,  and  others. 

CAFFREY  &  WILSON, 

MANUFACTUKEKS  OF 

CALCIUM  LIGHTS 

For  Theatres,  Balls,  Festivals,  Political  Meetings,  &c. 

ALSO, 

PtlRE   OXYGEN, 

Compressed  in  Cylindej^s  for  Chemical  purposes,  ^c. 

414-416  BLEECKER  STREET, 

Near  Abington  Square,  NEW  YORK. 

HUTCHING'S 

TOUEIST'S    GUIDE 

TO    THE 

YOSEMITE    VALLEY 

AND  ALL  THE 

SCENES  OF  WONDER  AND  CURIOSITY  IN  CALIFORNIA, 

By  J.  M.  HUTCHING-S  (of  Yosemite). 

^.    ROMiA-N"    &    CO.,    Fiablisliers, 

SA^  FRAJSrCIS&O  AjYD  jYEW  YORK. 


Manufacturing  Optician 

418   PEARL  STREET, 


Corner  New  Chambers  Street, 


intsj^w^    -2-or.e::. 


flS=-  Spectacles  and  Eyc-Glasses  of  the  most  approved  styles,  wit'i  genuine  Brazilian 
Pebbles  ;  also  Optical  Instruments  of  every  description.    Repairing,  A^c. 


ORDERS  FROM    PHYSICIANS  AND   OCULISTS    PROMPTLY  AND  CAREFULLY   ATTENDED  TO. 


SCHWIND  &  KRUEGER. 

No.  27  AVENUE  A,  NEW  YORE. 


P'e.ptrrtltg  m  ^m^om,  @|[  imi  Wateip  QMq>^. 


OELSCHLAEGER  BROS., 


IMPORTERS   OF 


Optical,  Philosophical  &  Meteorological 
llSrSTRUMENTS, 

162  WILLIAM  STREET, 

Near  Beeknuin,  NEW   YORK. 


GEO.  OPDYKE  &  CO. 

BANKERS, 

No    120  Broadway,  New  York. 


Accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  Cor- 
porations, Firms  and  Individuals  re- 
ceived. 

Depositors  enjoy  the  same  advan- 
tages as  with  incorporated  Banks.— 
FOUR  PER  CENT  on  da  ly  balances, 
credited  monthly. 

Collections  made  at  lowest  rates. 

Investment  securities  a  specialty. 


BENEDICT  BROTHERS. 

Importers  aud  Manufiictnrers  ot 


^^c^ 


nw(i  a 


2  Ml 


mts, 


CHAINS, 

Jewelry  8f  Silver  Ware, 
171  BROADWAY, 

Cor.  Cortlandt  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


No  connection  with  any  other  house  having 
this  name. 

jes-  Keepers  of  the  City  Time. 


UNION  COLLEGE  LANDS 

First,  Second  and  Third  Wards  of  Long  Island  City,  and 
Seventeenth  Ward  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn, 

INCLUDING  VALUABLE  WATER  FROI^TS, 

DOCKED  AND  FILLED, 

ON  THE  EAST  RIVER  AND  NEWTOWN  CREEK, 
For  Sale  oii  Easy  Terms, 

For  particulars  inquire  of 

Long  Island  City. 


L.  L.  LIVINGSTON, 

(Successor  to  Livingston  &  Jones.) 

HOUSE,  SIGN  AND  DECORATIVE 

PAINTEE, 

No.  ISO  NINTH  AV., 

Cor.  21st  St.         NEW  YORK. 

Dealer  in  Paints,  Oil,  Glass, 
Varnish,  &o. 

Public  and  Private  Buildings  Painted, 

Papered  and  Decorated  with  Artistic 

taste  and  despatch. 


A.  RAYMOND  &  CO., 

CLOTHING, 

Cor.  of  Fulton  and  Nassau  Sts. 

BOYS'  AND  YOOTHS'  CLOTHINfi 

OP  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  CUSTOM  WORK 

Perfect  Fitting  Shirts  Made  to  Order 


IMPORTER  OF 

RARE  and  STANDARD  BOOKS. 

In  all  departments  of  Literature,  Ancient  and  Modern, 

No.  706  BROADWAY, 

A  few  doors  above  Fourth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


ENTIRE  LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  FOR  CASH. 


NORTHWESTERN 

LYCEUM  BUREAU, 

JANESriLLE,    Wis. 

J.  H.  BLISS,    -    -    Manager. 


Agency  for  Lecturers,  Headers,  Con- 
cert Troupes,  Lyceums. 

We  possess  the  best  facilities  for  sup- 
plying Literary  Associations  with  lirst- 
class  talent. 

Koiltes  carefully  mapped  throughout 
the  United  States  and  British  Domin- 
ions. 

Correspondence  solicited  from  Liter- 
ary Societies^  Ciillese  Professor-!,  Prin- 
cipals of  Schools,  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations,  Lecturers,  Elocution- 
\<iH,  Concert  Troupes  and  owners  of 
Opera.  Houses. 


Lafayette  V.  Streeter.  Hiram  W.  French. 


L  V.  STREETER  k  CO., 

TOILET  SOAP 

Uinufaciursrs  and  Fnfmsrc. 


Factory  and  Offices,- 29th  Street, 

Corner  ]st  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


IMPORTER  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF 

Musical  Instruments, 

STRI]^^GS,  &c., 

SPECIAL.— Band  Instruments   of  Brass  and  German   Silver  of  Superior 
Quality. 

No.  33  MAIDEN  LANE, 

NEW  YORK. 


DAVID    G.    FRANCIS 

17  ASTOR  PLACE, 


NEW  YOBK, 

DEALER  IN 


Valuable  Second-Hand  Books, 

Has  always  for  sale  25000  or  more  of  Yohimes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Books  in 
Various  Departments  of  Literature  for  Public  and  Private  Libraries. 

Priced  and  Descriptive  Catalogues  of  portions  of  the  stock  are  issued  from 
time  to  time  and  will  be  forwarded  to  Book-Buyers  Free  of  Postage. 


BOTJD  REN'S 

Patent  Adjustable  Dash-lamp 

Foe  Night  Driving,  throws  a  powerful  Light 
100  feet  ahead  of  the  horse.  Burns  Kerosene 
without  a  chimney,  for  10  hours  after  one  filling. 
Also  made  to  burn  a  candle.     Over  6,000  in  use. 

Fits   any   shaped    Dash,    or    on    any    vehicle. 

Splendid   Barn   Lantern.     Also    good    for    Deer 

Hunting.     The  light  is  not  alfected  by  .wind,  rain, 

^  or  jolting.     No  physician  should  be  without  one. 

Address  WHITE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

A  Liberal  Discount  to  Dealers.         Send  for  Circular. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  ENGRAVING 

By  the  combined  action  of  Light  and  Electricity. 
» •  ♦ 

THli:    LEGGO  PROCESS 

Turns  out  Relief  Plates  in  Hard  Metal  equally  as  good  as,  and  at  about  one-half 
the  cost  of  Wood  Cuts. 

Photo-Engraving  and  Photo-Litho2:raphy  in  all  their  branches. 
LEGGO,  BROS.  &  CO,, 

TIMES  BUILDING, 

NEW  YOBK  t'lTT. 


The  Florence  Oil  Stoves, 

FOR  COOKING,   FOR   HEATING,   FOR  MANUFACTURERS'   USE. 

SAFE,    OI>OKLESS    AND    DURABLE. 

IJase  ol  Cast  Iron,  r:naraeiied  Inside  and  Outside. 

rorfcrl     CcMiilMistUm  ("X  

HttaiiiHl  uitlioiit  Smell  ;-') 
or  (liiis.  V-' 

TIh'  Co<>k  Stove  exe     \^ 
(Hies     all     kinds    of 
cooking  to  perfection. 

Th«(  Heater  lias  no 
etiual  lor  hedroonis, 
ballirooiiis,  ulllces.Ac. 

The   '••Florence"   is 

sold  will!  the  guaran-    _^^_ 
tee  that  it  shall  give  i=ggr 
entire  salisfacliou,  or  r  t 
money  refunded.  ^^ 

Please  send  for  cir- 
cular, or  call  and  ex- 
amine the  btoves  at 

J.  LYMAN   GRISWOLD,  Gen'l  Agent  for  Rhode  Island. 


u 


SPEECHES  FROM  THE  DOCK;" 


0-E=^, 


PROTESTS  OF  IRISH  PATRIOTISM 


43^    PAGES   AND    10    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

BOUND  IN  GOLD  AND  INK  DESIGNS. 


Sent  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50  per  copy  ;  Gilt  Edges,  $2. 

I^'iA  tolls la.027, 

PROVIDKNCE,  R    I 


7i^6  BROAOmy  Co/i,AjSTOf\PL/^CE,/\/EWV0f{K. 


UEtROPOLlTAN  JoB  PRINTING  OfFICE, 
No.  28  ANN  STREET. 


|i|f|cai!ti. 


^ 


% 


J^     SI^ECI^^LT^Sr. 


Branch  Office  for  receipt  of  Orders  at  14  UNION  SQUARE, 

where  one  of  Edison's  Telephones  has  been  placed  for 

,    th6  use  a)nd  convenience  of  their  Patrons  who 

may  wish  to   communicate   with  the 

Main  Office. 


EYEEY    VARIETY   OF 


PRINTING  AND   WOOD   ENGRAVING 

FROM    A 
— TO  A — 

MAMMOTH    COLORED    POSTER. 


irOEK  SKA'T  TO  A.NT  PART  OF  THE  C0U.\'TB1  \  C.  0.  D. 


First-Class  Work  and  Low  Prices  for  Cash. 
Metropolitan  Job  Printing  0  ffice, 


23  .i^isrnsr  st?i=le!Et?. 


Branch  Office,  14  Union  Square, 


Theo.F.  CHASE, 

PHOTOGRAPHRR, 


Medallion  or  Berlin  Heads  a  Specialty. 

Frames  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  at  very 
low  prices. 

61  WESTMINSTER  STREET, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Copying  Done  and  Finished  in  In- 
dia Ink,  Oil,  or  Water  Colors,  and  at 
prices  as  low  as  the  lowest. 


IRA  N.  COFF, 

SuccEssoK  TO  J.  If.  Barney. 

Piano  Forles  anfl  Organs, 

188  Westminster  Street, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


Sole  Agent  for  Steinw^iy  A:  Sons,  Gui  d, 

Church,  tt  Co.,  J.  Estey  &  Co.,  also 

Agent  for  Barney's  Hall. 


J.  SABIN  &  SONS, 

Booksellers,  Friotsellers  and  Mpneis. 

84  NASSAU  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


They  have  a  Large  and  Miscellaneous  Stock  of  Books,  New 
and  Second-hand.   English  Books,   Works  of  Art  and  En- 
gravings, including  Rare  Prints^  Portraits  and  Views. 


J.  ¥.  GOODWIN, 

PHOTOHRAPHER, 

Nos.  61,  63  and  65  Arcade, 

Providence,  R.  I. 


PORTRAITS  FINISHED  IN  CRAYON, 

OIL,  WATER  COLORS,  INDIA  INKS, 

&c. 


CHAS.  r.  USEMR,, 


MANUFACTURER   OF 


Phctopaiiliers'  Instrnments, 

154  and  156  Chatham  St, 

Cor.  Mulberry  St. ,       XE  If   YORK, 


ALL  KINDS  OF  OPTICAL   LENSES 
MADE  AND  REPAIRED. 


60,eee 

OLD    AND    NEW    BOOKS 
FOR    SALE    BY   THE    CHEAPEST     , 
BOOKSELLERS     IN     NEW     YORK. 

"  KP  WI1ED6E  H^^  P9WE^." 

% 

CORRESPONDENaE     SOIxICITED. 

PHILLIPS    &    SON, 

80    FOURTH    AVENUE, 
NEW   YORK. 

* 

/ 


